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ABRAHAM, 


A BRAHANMI is a name famous in Afia-Mi- 
nor and Arabia, like 'T haut among the Egyp- 
tians, the firſt Zcroaſter in Perſia, Hercules in 
(Greece, Orpheus in Ibracia, Odin among the 
Northern nations, and many others, known ra- 
ther by their celebrity than by any authentic 
hiſtory.— Here 1 ſpeak only of profane hif- 
tory; for as to that of the Jews, our teachers 
and our enemies, horse we believe and deteſt 
at the ſame time, the hiſtory of this people hav- 
ing manifeſtly been written by the Holy Ghoſt, 
we have for it all the ſentiments we ou 
We here addreſs ourſelves only to the Arabs, 
who boaſt of being deſcended from Abraham 
by - Iſhmael, and bclicve that this patriarch 
built Mecca, and that he died in this city. 
The truth is, that Iſhmael's progeny has been 
favoured by God infinitely more than that of 
Jacob. Both races, indeed, have produced rob- 
bers, but the Arabian robbers have prodigi- 
ouſly ſurpaſſed the Jewith. Jacob's deſcend- 
azits Conquered only a very ſmall country, and 
that they afterwards loſt 3 whereas the deſcend- 
ats of Iſhmael have extended their conqueſts . 
over a part of Europe, Alia, and Afﬀtica; have 
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which his fue were to poſſeſs centuries 
after him. The reaſons of ſuch a are 
what the human mind can never conceive. , 
No ſooner has he reached the hittle 
cou of Sichem than a famine obliges him 
, as haſtily to decamp, and he away to 
Egypt in queſt cf a ſubſiſtence. Memphis lies 
two hundred | es from Sichem; now, is 
it natural to > or corn bo very the, wal! ed 
one knows nothing of the tongue ? Theſe are 
odd peregrinations for a man near an hundred 
and forty years old. 
With him he brings to Memphis his wife 
Sarah, yoke Song dns be 
to him, being only in her - b 
he had = gront thine of beauty, he win ths 
turning it to account, Make as if you were 
only my ſiſter, ſaid he to her, that I have 
s ſhewn to me for your ſake. ra- 
ther ſhould have ſaid to her, Make as if you , 
| —_ my ter.— The king became ſmitten * 
wi 


miſed her that Abraham, then full an hundred 
twelvemonth. 

Abraham, being fond of travelling, went 

" to the frightful wilderneſs of with 

4 pregnant wife, who, it ſeems, was Rill ſo 

* ing of this W 
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The Father of the Faithful here enjoined her 
the fame lie as in Egypt: and thus his wife, 
paſſing for his ſiſter, got more cattle and ſer- 

vants Sarah turned out no inconfider- 
able fortune to him. Commentators having 

written 2 of velumer to jur. 
tify Abraham's conduct, and reconcile chrono- 
, to thoſe commentaries we muſt refer the 


w+ 


void of all prepoſſeſſion, and fartheſt in the world 
from any thing of pedantry. 


Axor. 
ters little to 
their Peries, 
Greeks thei 
But what 
to know 1 
beings between 
—— har rag Th * as 
genii fei antiquity. an al 
ods ho + (Taman ikeneſs. As — 
were ſeen to ſignify their orders by 
the Deity, of courſe, alſo diſpatches couriers and 
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quently occur. "Theſe angels were 

and with wings at their back, as the Mercury 
of the Pagans had at his heels. Sometimes 
they concealed their wings under their : 
rel. Bodies they ſurely had, for they ate and 
drank ; and the mhabitants of Sodom were for 
abuſing the angels who had come on a viſit to 
Lot. 

The ancient Jewiſh tradition, according to 
Ben Maimon, makes ten degrees or orders of 
angels, 1. The Chaios Acodeſh, pure, boly. 
2. The Ofamins, rapid. 3. The Oralin, the 
ftrong. 4. The Chaſmalim, the flames. F. The 
Seraphim, ſparks. 6. The Malachim, angels, 
meſſengers, deputies. 7. The Eloim, the gods, 
or judges. 8. The Ben Eloim, children of the 
goes, 9. Cherubim, images. 10. Yechim, the 
animated. | 

The hiſtory of the fall of the is not 
ne books —— The 
trit word of it is in the prophet 


in a divine 
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been rendered by the Latin word Lucifer the 
appellation of Lucifer has afterwards been al- 

| ically transferred to the prince of the an- 
< who dared to make war in heaven. And, 
ly, this name originally ſignifying Pheſphorus, 
3 the de- 

The Chriftian religion is founded on the fal! 
of the angels: the rebels were tumbled down 
from the es of bliſs into hell, in the cen- 
tre of the earth, and became devils. A devil 
tempted Eve under the figure of a ferpent, and 
brought damnation upon mankind, till ſeſus 
came to deliver them, triumphing over the de- 
vil, who, however, ſtill tempts us. Yet is this 
fundamental tradition to be found only in the 
apocryphal book of Noah, and there quite diffe- 
rently from the received traditions. 

St. Auſtin, in his hundred and ninth letter, 
expreſsly attributes ethereal or very thin bo- 
dies both to good and bad angels. Page Gre- 
gory II. has reduced the ten degrees of Jewiſh 
to nine Choirs, or nine hierarchies or 
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St. Thomas, queſtion 118, article IL 
That the thrones are as near to God as 
cherubim and im, becaufe it is on them 
that God fits. s has computed the an- 

gels to amount to a thouſand — — 
ä 9 of and genii hav- 
ing ſpread we Gon and fo on to 
Rome, it has there been ſanctiſied, and to eve- 
ry man has been aſſigned a and evil an- 

el; one aſſiſting him, and other annoying 
= from his cradle to his coſſin: but whether 
theſe good and evil angels continually ſhift ſta- 
tions from one to another, or whether they 
are relieved by others of their order, 1s not yet 
known. Hereupon St. Thomas's ſummary of 
c_ may be conſulted. 

Neither is it exactly known where the angels 
keep themſelves, whether in the air, the void, 
or the planets. This God has thought Te 
conceal from us. 


ANTHROPOPHAGI; or, Man-eaters. 


*Trar there have been Anthropophagi, 


or 
man=-caters, is but too true; ſuch were found in 
America, and there may be ſome ftill; and in 
ancient time it was not the C 
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"the Gaſcons and the Sagontines, who uſcd to cat 
their countrymen. 
In 1725, four Miſſiſſipi were brought 
to Fountainbleau, where I had the honour cf 
with them. One being a lady of the 
I took the liberty to aſk, whether He 
had ever eaten men ? to which, with an uncon- 
cerned franknefs, ſhe anſwered in the affirmative. 
On my pouring ſomething ſhocked, ſhe ex- 
cuſed hericlf, faying, that it was better, after 
killing an enemy, to cat him, than to leave him 
to be 15 beaſts; and that conquerors 
deferved the preference. We in pitched battles 
or encounters kill our ncighbours, and, fer 2 
"moſt ſcanty hire, prepare a moſt plentiful meal 
for ravens and worms. Herein it is that ics the 
horror, here is the guilt : what ſignifics it to a 
dead man whether he is caten by 2 ſoldier, or a 
crow, or a dog ? 
We ſhew a greater reſpect to the dead than 
the living; but both clama our regard. The 
iced nations, as they are called, were in the 
right not to ſpit their encmics, as from eating 
| they would ſoon come to eat coun- 
trymen, by which tac ſocial virtues would be 
reduced to a low cbb. But the policed nations, 
far from having been always fo, were, for a 
time, wild and ſavage, and amid{t the 
of revolutions in this globe, the hu- 
man race has been ſometimes very numerous, 
ſometimes very thin. The preſent caſe of the 
| lions, and tygers, whoſe ſpecies are 
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enemies like their deer and boars. The facri- 
fice of human victims was the effect of — 
ſtition; the eating of them was owing to 


y. 
Which is the crime, to hold a by 
aſſembly, in order to plunge a knife, by way 
of honouring the Deity, into the heart of a 
beautiful girl, adorned with fillets and ribbons, 
or to pick the bones of an ugly fellow whom we 
have killed in our own defence ? 


have not obtained. Among the Jews it was 
called the Anathema; this was a real ſacrifice 
and the 27th chapter of Leviticus enjoins not 
to ſpare the ſouls which have been devoted; 
but in no place are they ordered to eat them; 
they are only threatened with it: and Moſes, 
as we have ſeen, ſays to the Jews, that if they 
fail in obſerving his ceremonies, they ſhall not 
only be A with the itch, but that mo- 
thers ſhall eat their children. In Ezekiel 
time, indeed, the eating of human fleſh muſt 
have been common among the Jews, as he fore- 
tels them, in chap. xxxix. that God will give 
thera not only to eat the horſes of their ene- 
mies, but even the riders, and the other great 
warriors. This is clear and poſitive; in- 
deed why might not the Jews have been man- 
eaters, ſince this only was wanting to render 
the choſen people of God the moſt abominable 

upon earth ? | 
I have read, in the anecdotes of the hiſtory 
of England, in Cromwell's time, of a woman 
who kept a tallow-chandler*'s ſhop at Dublin, 
whoſe candles were remarkably good, and 
made of the fat of Engliſhmen. Some time af- 
ter 
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down into Jordan, the waters of that 
ied, in a flame; vet not 
in the Apoſto:ic wri- 
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fame St. Juſtin confidently cites the 
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aflertion the author ſeems to have been 

umſelf a proper ſubject for confinement. 

t. Irenæus, next in ſucceſſion, and who alſo 
illennium, fays, that he was in- 

by an old man, that St. John compoſed 

ale but it has been objected to St. 

us, that he has written „* 
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four gelpcle, as there are but four parts of the 
world, and four cardinal winds, and that Eze- 
kicl faw only four beafts. This reaſoning he 
calls a demonftration; and it muſt be owned, 
that Irenzus? demonſtrating carrics as much 
weight as Juſtin's fecing. 

Clement of Alexandria, in his Electa, men- 
tions only an Apocalypſe of St. Peter's, which 
was highly reſpected. Tertulian, a warm ftick- 
ler for the Millennium, not only aftrms that 
St. John has predicted this tn and 
reign in the city of Jerutalem, but that this 
Terufelem was then forming in the air; that all 
the Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and the very Pagans, 
had ſeen it forty nights ſucceſſively; but un- 
luckily this city difappeared at —_—_— 

Origen, in his preface to St. Fohn's Geſpel, 
quotes the oracle of the Apzcaiypſe, but he 
likewiſ: quotes the oracles of the Sybils: yet 
St. Dionyſius of Alexandria who wrote about 
the middle of the third century, ſays, in one of 
his fragments, preterved by Euſebius, that al- 
moſt all the doctors r-jected the Apocalypſe as a 
ſen{cleſs book ; that, inſt ad of being written by 
St. John, the author of it was one Cerinthus, 
viho borrowed a reſpectable name, to give the 
greater weight to his chimeras. 

The council of Laodicez, held in 360, did 
not admit the Apocalypſe among the canonical 
books; and it was lomething odd that Laodi- 
cea, a church to which the Apocalypſe was di- 
rected, thould reject a treaſure particularly ap- 
pointed tor it; and even the biſhop of Ephe- 
lus, a m<mber of this council, ſhould alſo re- 
ject this book of St. John, though buried in his 
metropolis. 

It was vilible to all that St. John kept ftir- 
ring in his grave; the ä —_ 
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and falling ; vet the ſame perſons who were 
ſure that St. John was not actually dead, were 
alſo ſure that St. John did not write the Apecalyp/e. 
But the Millenarians tenaciouſly perſiſted in 
their opinions. Sulpicius Severus, in his Sa- 
cred Hiſtory, book IX. calls thoſe who did not 
hold the Apocalypſe mad and impious. At 
after many doubts and controverſies, 
council claſhing with council, Sulpicius's 
opimon prevailed; and the point having un- 
dergone a thorough diſcuſſion, the church (from 
whoſe 3 there lies no appeal) has de- 
cided Apocalypſe to have been indiſputably 
written by St. John. 

Every Chriſtian ſe& has attributed to itſelf 
the prophecies contained in this book. The 
Engliſh have found in it the revolutions of 
Great Britain; the Lutherans the diſturbances 
in Germany; the French reformed in the reign 
of Charles IX. and the regency of Catherine 
de Medicis: and they are all equally in the 
i Boſſuct and Newton have both com- 
mented on the Apocalypſe : but after all, the 
eloquent declamations of the former, and the 
ſublime diſcoveries of the latter, have done 
them much greater honour than their com- 


ATHEIST, ATHEISM. 


-Foxwtrry he who was poſſeſſed of any 
ſecret in an art ran great riſque of being look- 
ed upon as a ſorcerer: every new ſe& was ac- 


its myſteries; and every philoſopher who de- 
parted from the jargon of ſchools, Fanatics and 
cheats 
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cheats never failed to charge with wy 
.pnorant and weak judges ſo ſurely | 


tence on them. 

Anaxagoras took upon him to afirm, that the 
un is not guided by Apollo ſitting in a car 
drawn by four mettleſome ſtecds: on this he 18 
exclaimed againſt as an Ataciſt, and obliged to 
y his country. 

Ariſtatle, being accuſed of Atheiſm by 
pricſt, and not able to procure zuſtice 2 
11s accuſcr, withdraws to Chalchis. But 1. aa 
the iuſtory of Greece there is not a more heinous 
tran{acticon than the death of Socrates. 

Ariſtophancs, (he whom commentators ad- 
mired becauſe he was a Greek, not conſidering 
mat Socrates was alſo a Greek,) Ariſtophancs, 
1 Hy, was the firſt who brought the Athenians 
to account Socrates an Atheilt. | 

This comic poet, who is neither comic nor 
a poct, would not have been allowed, 
us, to have exhibited farces at St. Lawrence's 
fair. To me he ſeems more contemptible, 
more low-lived and ſcurrilous, than Plutarch 
makes him, who ſpeaks of him in this manner : 
« Ariſtophancs's language is, indeed, that of a 
« wretched quack, full of the loweſt and moit 
« diſagreeable points and quirks: he cannot 
& raiſe a laugh among the very vulgar, and to 
« perſons of * and honour he is quite 
& inſupportable : his arrogance is be all 
“ bearing, and all good — deteſt his ma- 
« lignity.” 

So this, by the bye, is the buffoon whom 
Madam Dacier, amidſt all her admiration of 
Socrates, can find in her heart to admire. This 
is the man who remotely prepared the poiſon 
by which infamous Jugs put an end to the 

2 
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R ' . | 
exiſtence of che moſt virtuous man then Ivins 
in Greece. 

Ihe tanners, the ſhoe-makers, and ſemp- 


a farce where Socrates, beiny hauf d up into 
the air in a baſket, proclaims, that there is n 
God, and makes his boat, tit he ben fee a 


cloak Whilſt he was trachins pan. 


| 


Such a people, and vwact: had v ornament 
could countcnance ſich feandijous iceintguf— 
nets, well delerved whit his jun oned two 


tem, to be brought under ſubiectien to the 
Remans, zad to be at picizit ſaves to 
Turks. 5 
We ſhall paſs over the con mon ce 
between the Roman comment and our 
days; obſuving only, that the Romans, ves 
were much wiſer than the Greeks, never nice 
lefted any philoſopher for his opinion. It was 
not ſo among the barbarous nations vcho ſeated 
chemſelves in the Roman empire. The emperor 
Frederick II. having ſome difference with 
the popes, was immediately arraigned of Athe- 
iſm, and reported to have been, jointly with his 
Chancellor de Vencis, the author of the book in- 
titled The Three Impoſtors. 
Our Chancellor de Hoſpital, thit exccil-nt 
man, was branded as an Atheitt, becauſe he 
op perſecutions; Hos doftus fed weras 
eos *, A Jeſuit, Garaſſe, as much below 
Ariftophanes as the latter was below Homer; 
a wretch, whoſe name is become ridiculous 
among the very Fanatics, mals (very body 
Atheiſts; at leaſt this is the appcllation he gives 
to all who have incurred his diſplealurc. With 
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him Theodore de Beze is an Atheiſt, and he i" 


is who led the people into an error concerning 
Vanini. 

Vanini's wretched end raiſes no indignation 
or pity like that of Socrates. This Italian was 
only an infignificant pedant; yet was he no 
Atheift, for which he ſuffered, but as far from 
it as a man could be. 

He was a poor Neapolitan churchman, a kind 
of preacher and profeſſor of divinity, a vehe- 
ment difputer in quiddities and univerſals; et 
utrum chimera bombinans in vacuo peſſit com- 
edere ſecundas intentiones. There was nothi 
in him which looked towards Atheiſm ; 
| his ideas of God are perfectly agreeable to the 
moſt ſound and moſt approved theology. God 
« is his beginning and end, the Father of 
« born, in no nced if either; eternal without 
« exiiting in tine, every where preſent, without 
being in any place. Jo him there is neither 
« paſt nor future, ſpace nor time; the Crea- 
« tor and Governor of all things; immuta- 
« Hle, infinite without parts; his power is his 
* will, Se.“ 

Vanini was for reviving the fine thought. of 
Plato, efpouſed by Averroes, that God, had 
created 2 chain of beings from the moſt minute 
to the largeſt, and the laſt link of which is 

faſtened to his eternal throne: a notion which, 
though it has more of ſublimity than truth, 
is as far from Atheiſm as ſomething is from 
nothing. | 

He —— to difpute and make his for- 
tune; but unluckily, diſputing is the v 
poſite road to fortune; — rſon — 
whom one enters the lift being thus made a 
rancorous and irreconcilable enemy. Hence 
| Vanini's misfortunes ; his heat and rudencſs in 
diſputing brought on him the hatred of ſome 

| C 3 divines; 
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vines ; and having a quarrel with one Fran- 
con, or Franconi, this man, being connected 
with his enemies, charged him with being an 
Atheiſt, and teaching Atheiſm. 

Thus Francon, or Franconi, ſupported by 
ſome witneſſes, had the barbarity, when con- 
fronted with Vanini, to maintain, with aggra- 
vations, the whole of what he kad advanced; 
whereas Vanini, being interrogated what he 
thought of the exiftence of God ? made an- 
ſwer, That, agrecable to the church, he wor- 
ſnipped one God in three perſons: and taking 
up a ftraw, which lay on the ground, „ This,” 
ſays he, „ ſufficiently proves that there is a 
* Creator;” then made a very fine ſpeech on 
vegetation and motion, and ue nccethty of a 
Supreme Being, without whom there could be 
neither motion nor vegetativ: . 

The preſident Gramont gives vs an account 
of this ſpeech in his luſtony of trance, now 
ſcarce known ; and this hiſtorian, from an in- 
conceivable prepoſſeſſion, will have it, tat Va- 
nini {ſpoke only out of © vanity or fear, and not 
from a fincere perſuaſion.” 

What grounds could the Preſident Gramont 
have for ſuch a raſh and fanguinary judgment: 
It is manifeſt, that, on Vanini's anſwer he 
ought to have been cleared of the charge of 
Atheiſm. But what was the iflue ? This un- 
happy foreign pricit dabbled likewiſe in phyhic : 
a large living toad, which he kept in a veſſel 
of water, being found at his houſe, was made 
uſe of to charge him with ſorcery, and the toad 
was ſaid to be the only deity he worſhipped. 
Several pallages of his s were wreſted to 


an impicus meaning; than which nothing is 


more ealy and more common, taking the ob- 


jection for aniwers, putting a malicious con- 
ſtruction 
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ſtruction on every ambiguous phraſe, and miſ- 
repreſenting innocent expreſhons. At length 
his enemics extorted from the judges a capital 
ſentence againſt him. 

This death could not be juſtified without 
acculing this unfortunate creature of moſt hor- 
rid crimes; and one Merſenne, a Minim, a 
name quite ſuitable to his character, has been 
ſo mad 2s to affirm in print, that Vanini fet 
out from Naples, with twelve of his 
to go and convert all nations to Atheiſm. Such 
incongruity! How could a poor prieſt have 
twelve men in his pay? how ſhould he have 
prevailed with twelve Neapolitans to undertake 
an expenſive journev, and at the hazard of their 
lives, for the ſake of diffeminating this abomi- 
nable doctrine ? Could a poor prieſt afford to 
hire twelve preachers of Atheiſm ? This is fuch 
an abſurdity as never came into any one's mind 
but Father Merſcune. But from him the tale 
tas been repeated over and over; the journals 
and hiſtorical dichonarics have been ſtained and 
fullicd with it; and the public, who are fond 
of extraordinary things, have greedily ſwallowed 
It. 

Bayle himſelf, in his Miſcellaucous Thoughts, 
ſpeaks of Vanni as an Atheift, making uſe of 
lum in ſupport of his paradox, „ hat a fo- 
« cicty of Atheiſts can fubfit.” He affirms 
that Vanini was a man of very regular morals, 
and died a martyr to his philutophical opinions. 
Now, in both is he miſtaken; Vanini though 
a prieſt, in his Dialogue, written in imita- 
tion oft Eraſmus, does not hide from us that he 
had a mittreſs named Jalella; he was both 
a free liver and a free writer, but he was no 
Atheiſt. 

A century after his death, the learned La 
Croz:, aud anotaer under the name of Phila. 


lethes, 
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Jeſuit Hardouin, with all Garaſſe's 
raſhneſs, but much more learning, in his Athei 
detefti, accuſes the Deſcartes, the Arnaulds, the 
Paſcals, the Nicolas, the Malebranches, of Athe- 


From all theſe facts I now proceed to Bayle's 
moral queſtion, « Whether a ſocicty of Arhe- 
« ifts could ſubſiſt? And here let us pre- 
viouſly obſerve the enormous contradiction f 
men in their diſputes: they who moſt furiouſly 
inveighed againit Bayle's opinion, they who 
have with greater rancour denied the poſhbility 
of a ſociety of Atheiſts, have ſince as confidera- 
= maintained, that Atheiſm is the eſtabliſhed 

igion of China. 

are certainly very little acquaiauted 
with China; for had they only read an edit 
of the emperors of that vaſt country, they 
would have ſeen that theſe cdicts are like fer- 
mons, frequently making mention of the Su- 
preme Being, as governing, puniſhing, and re- 


At the fame time they are no leſs miſtaken 
concerning the impoſſibility of a ſociety of Athe-, 
iſts; wy wonder how Mr. Bayle came to 
overlook a ſtriking example, which would have 
given a deciſive victory to his cauſe. 

Why is a ſociety of Atheiſts thought impoſ- 
fible ? Becauſe it is thought that men under no 
reſtraint could never live together; that laws 
avail nothing againſt ſecret crimes; and that 
there muſt be an avenging God, puniſhing * 
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this world or the other thoſe delinquents who 
have cope — 
Though Notes? laws did not teach a life to 
come, did not threaten any puniſhments after 
eath, and did not leave the primitive Jews 
- Teal in debt into the immortality of the 
for, ſtiſ che Jows, fo far from buing Athciſts, 
O far from denying a divine Venge: Ince a azainkt 


vickednck, were the mot religious men on 


* 822 : «4 * 1 3 * , : * ; 
LEP 1, CCM HILY Can ne not only believed 
— 1 "© 4 
on C 44 7 * 14 6 11 £ Tertial (230d, hut they bc- 
lieved lim ta de ever prefent amanyg them; 
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they dieided being r ſnd in themdelves, in 
their wires, in weir children, 1 their poſterity, 
to the fourth qoarration z and this was a very 
50 — Re reſtraint. 

— ny wy niler, ſ:ycral ſects had no 
carb; the Sceptics coubtzg of cvery ching; 
tie Lpicureans he 4 that the Deity could not 
concern himſelf about human affairs, — in 
reality, they did not allow of any Bows tf | 
were perſuaded that the ſoul is not a ſubſtance, 
but a faculty born and periſhing with the body: 
conſequent! y the only check was morality and 
honour, The Roman ſ:nators and knights were 
cownright Atheiſts ; as neither to f-ar or expect 
any thing from the gods amounts to a denial of 
their exifictice: fo that the Roman ſenate, in 
(ear and Cicero's time, was, in fact, an af- 
ſ-mbly of Atheiſts. | 

That great orator, * his ſpeech for Cluentius, 
ſays to a full ſenate, „What hurt does death do 
« to hin? All the idle tales about hell none 
of us give the leaft credit to; then what has 
« death deprived him of ? Nothing but the feel- 
« ing of pain.” 

Docs not Cæſar, Catiline's friend, in order 
to fave that wretch from an indictment brought 


againlt 


{ 
. 
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againſt him by the ſame Cicero, object, that 
to put a criminal to death is not puniſhing him ; 
that death is nothing, that it is only the end of 
our ſufferings; that it is rather a happy than : 
fatal moment? And did not Cicero and the 
whole ſenate yield to thoſe arguments? fo that 
the conquerors and legiſlatures of the - known 
univerſe were evidently a ſociety of men with- 
out any fear of God, and thus were real Atheiſt». 
Bayle afcerwards examines whether idoatry 
be more dangerous than Atheifm ? whether t:: 
diſbelief of a Deity be more criminal than the 
ing unworthy opinions of him? And herei:, 
is of Plutarch's mind, thinking a difbelict 
preferable to an ill opinion. But, with ſub- 
miſſion to Plutarch, nothing can be more-eri- 
dent, than that it was inſmitely better for the 
Greeks to ſtand in awe of Ceres, Neptun, and 
iter, than to be under no manner of aw? ; 
ſacredneſs of oaths is manifeſtly neceſſary, 
who hold that perjury will be puniſh- 
certainly more to be truſted than thoſe 
ink that a falſe oath will be attended with 
ill conſequence. It is beyond all queſtion, 
in a policed city, even a bad religion is 
than none. 
Bayle, therefore, 151d rather have examin- 
ich is the more dangerous, Fanaticiſm, 
or Atheiſm; Now Fanaticiſm is certainly u 
thouſand times more miſchievous ; for Atheiſm 
ſimulates to none of theſe ſanguinary proce- 


& 1 


2 


2. s 


Atheiſm does not ſuppreſs crimes, Fanaticiſn 
incites to the commiſlion of them. Allowing 
the author of Cmmentarium Rerum Gallica- 
rum, that Chancellor de 'Hoſpital was an Athc- 
iſt, ſtill che laws he made are wiſe and good, 
and all his councils tended to moderation and 
concord. 


dures for which Fanaticiſm is notorious; if 
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concord. The Fanatics committed the maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew. Hobbes was accounted 
an Atheiſt, yet he led a quiet harmleſs life, 
whilſt the — were 2 England, 
Scotland, and Ireland with . Spinoſa 
= not _ an Atheiſt, but taught Atheiſm : 

_— he had any hand in the juridi- 
— — * — It was not he Who 
tore the two De Witts to pieces, and broiled 
and ate their fleſh. 

Atheiſts, for the moſt part, are men of ſtudy, 
but bold and erroneous in their reaſonings; 
and not comprehending the creation, the origi- 
nal of evil, and other difficulties, have recourſe 
to the hypotheſis of the eternity of things, and 
of neceſſity. 

The ſenſualiſt and the ambitious have little 


Atheiſtical prince, who might think it his in- 
225 me pounded in a mortar: I am 
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preme Being, the Creator, Avenger, and Re- 
warder. | 

Theſe are Atheiſtical nations, ſays Bayle, in 
his Thoughts on Comets. The Caffres, the Hot- 
tentots, the TI cpinamboux, and many other 
petty nations, have no god: that may be, but 
it does not imply that they deny the exiſtence 
of a Deity; they neither deny nor affirm ; they 
have never heard a word about him. Tel) 
them there is a God, they will readiiy believe 
it; tell them that every thing is the work ot 
Nature, and they will-as cordially believe it. 
You may as well ſay, that they arc Anti-Car- 
teſians as to call them Atheiſts. They arc 
mere Children; and a child is ncither Atheift 
nor T heiſt : he is nothing. 

What are the inferences from all this? That 
Atheiſm is a moſt pernicious monſter in ſove- 
reign princes, and likewiſe in ſtateſinen, how- 
ever harmleſs their life be: becauſe from their 
cabinet they can make their way to the for- 
mer; that if it be not ſo miſchicvous as Fana- 
ticiſm, it is almoſt ever deſtructive of virtue. 1 
congratulate the preſent age, on there bcing 
fewer Atheiſts now than ever: philoſophers 
having diſcovered, that there is no vegetable 
without a germ, no germ without delign, Oc. 
and that corn is not produced by putrefaction. 

Some unphiloſophical geometricians have rc- 
jected final cauſes ; but they are admitted by 
all real philoſophers ; and to uſe the expreſſion 
of a known author, A catechiſm makes God 
« known to children, and Newton demonſtrates 
him to the learned.” 


BAPTISM. 
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BAPTISM. 


Barrisu is a Greek word 
eaſily came to fancy 

body likewiſe clcanſed the foul. 
under the Egyptian temples were large ti 
for the ablutions — the priefts, and 
tiated. The Indians, — time immemo- 
rial purified themſelves in the Ganges, and 
the ceremony ſtill ſubſiſts them. The 
Hcbrews — it, baptizng all proſelytes who 
would not {ubmit to be circu 
the women, as exempt from the operation, ex- 
cept in Ethiopia only, were baptized ; it was as 
regeneration, it imparted a new foul: among 
them, as in Egypt. Concerning this, ſee Epi- 
phanius, Maimonides, and the — 

John. Þaptiz<d in the Jordan; he baptized even 
Jefus Chriſt himſelf, who, however, never bap- 
tized any one, yet was pleaſed to conſecrate 
this ancient ceremony. All ſigns are of them- 
felves indifferent, and God annexes his grace to 
ſuch as he thinks fit to chuſe. Baptiſm 


ty. The 


circumciſed, and there is no certainty of their 
having ever been baptized. 


In the firſt ages of Chriſtianity this facra- 
ment was abuſed, nothing being more com- 
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carried danger with it, and, by degrees, the 
cuſtom of delaying the ſacred les till death 


wore off. 
The Greeks al adhered to baptiſm by 
immerſion; but the towards the end ot 


the ei having extended their reli- 
gion — Gaul and we. y, and ſeeing that 
inmerſion in cold countries did not agree with 
children, ſubſtituted in its ſtead aſperſion, or 
fprinkling, for which they were often anatlie- 
matized dy the Greek church. 

> Fr. Cyprian —_ of Carthage, being aſk«d, 

bodies had been only 

— really baptized ? he anſwers, in 

his = letter, That ſeveral churches did not 

hold them to be Chriſtians ; that he does; but 

withal, what grace they have is inhnitely leis 

than that of — who, according to the pritai- 
tive rite, had been di three timcs. 

After immerſion a Chriſtian became initiated, 
whereas before he was only a catechumen; but 
uired ſureties and ſponſors, who 
were called by a name anſwerable to that of 
8 that the church might be ſure of 
cred ade be nord nr wor hh and the ſa- 

be not divulged. Wheretore, 
n_ the firſt centuries, the Pagans in * 
ral knew as little of the Chriſtian m 142 
the Chriſtians did of the myſteries of las and 


Cyr of Alexandria, in a writing of his againſt 
the „ — 5 himſelf thus: 1 


ohh 


. 

Children were baptized ſo early as the ſe- 
cond century, it being, indeed, very natural 
that Chriſtians ſhould de ſolicitous for this fa- 

crament 


4 
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crament to be adminiſtered to their children, 
es without it they would be damned; and, at 
length it was concluded, that the time, of ad- 
miniſtration hou!d be at the end of eight days, 
i imitation of the Jews adminiſtering carcum- 
ciſion. The Greek church ſtill retains this 
cuſtom. However, in the third — the 
cuſtom prevailed of not bem; vaptipcd ul near 
death. 1 l ; | 

Thoſe whodied in the firſt weck, ſome rigid 
fathers of the church held to be damned; but 
Peter Chryſulogus, in the fifth century, found 
out Limbo, a kind of mitigated hell, or pro- 
periy, the borders or ſuburbs of hell, whither 
unbaptized children go; and the abode of the 
patriarchs before Jcfus Chriſt deſcended into 
hell: And ever fince it has been the current opi- 
nion, that Jeſus Chriſt deſcended into Limbo, 
and not into hell itfcif. 

It has been debated, whether a Chriſtian 
could, in the deſerts of Arabia, be baptized 
with ſand ; but carried in the negative: whe- 
ther roſe- water might be uſed for baptiſm: it. 
was decided, that it muſt be pure water, yet 
muddy water would do on an emergency. Thus 
the whole of this diſcipline appcars to depend 
on the prudence of the primitive paſtors by' 
whom it was inſtituted. 


BEASTS. 


Is it poſſible that any one ſhould ſay, or affirm 
in writing, that Beaſts are machines, void of 
knowledge and ſenſe, have a ſameneſs in all their 
operations, neither learning nor periecting any 
thing, &c. 

How 


D 2 
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How this bird we makes a ſemicircular 
neſt when he fixes it againſt a wall; who, when 
in an angle, ſhapes it like a quadrant ; and cir- 
cular, when he builds it in a tree; is this havin 
a ſameneſs in its operations? Dos this 8 
after three months teaching, know no more 
than when firſt took him in hand? Your 
Canary-bird, does he repeat a tune at firſt 
hearing ? or rather, is it not ſome time before 
you Cai bring him to it ? is he not often out, 
aud does he not improve by practice? 

Is it from my ſpeaking that you allow me 
ſenſe, memory, and ideas 1 Well; i am ſilent; 
but you fee me come home very melancholy, 
and with eager anxicty lool for a paper, open 
the bureau where I remember to have put it, 
take it up and read it with apparent joy. You 
hence infer, that I have felt pain and plcalure, 
and that I have memory and knowledge. 

Make then the like inference concerning this 


tion, 15 y 

nail him down on a table, and diflet him 
while living, the better to ſhew you the meſe- 
| ins. All the fame organs of ſenſation 


you 
ſpring 


not feel? has it nerves 


Has Nature created all the 
this animal, that it ma 
tob e impaſſible ? For 
with ſuch weakneſs and inconſiſtency, 


! charge not Nature 
But 


1 
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But the ſcholaſtic doctors aſk what the ſoul of 
beaſts is? This is a queſtion I do not under- 
ſtand. A tree has the faculty of receiving ſap 
into its fibres f circulating it, of unfolding the 
buds of its leaves and fruits. Do you now aſk 
me what the ſoul of a tree is? It has received 
theſe properties, as the animal above has receiv- 
ed thoſe of ſenſation, memory, and a certain 
number of ideas. Who formed all thoſe pro- 

erties? who has imparted all theſe faculties ? 
Ne who. cones the quad of ho held to 
and the earth to gravitate towards the ſun. 

The fouls of beaſts are ſubſtantial forms, ſays 
Ariſtotle ; who has been followed by the Arabian 
ſchool, and this by the Angelic ſchool, and the 
Angelic ſchool by the Sorbonne, and the Sor- 
bonne by no body in the world. 

The ſouls of beaſts are material, is the cry of 
other philoſophers ; but as little to the purpoſe 
as the former. When called upon to define a 
material ſoul, they only perplex the cauſe : 
they muſt neceſſarily p it to be ſenſitive 
matter. But whence does it derive this ſenſa- 
tion? From a material ſoul ; which muſt mean, 


body : But where are your pr 
have you of this ſpiritual being, which, with its 
ſenſation, memory, and its of ideas and 
combinations, will never be able to know ſo 
much as a child of fix years? What 
have you to think that this 2 
dies with the body ? But ſtill more ſtupid 

is foul to i 
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not body; ſo that the upſhot 
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? From a cuſtom which has always pre- 
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vailed among men, of inveſtigating the nature 
of a thing before they knew any fuch 
thing exiſted. The ſucker or of a 
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— neck, yellow belly, and dark brown back. 
Aſk a n him Beauty is a 
greaſy black ſkin, eyes, and a flat noſe. 


This is the Pythagorean ſyſtem, Quod Deus fit ani- 
ma mundi.“ See Rucrus — An lid. vi. ver. 926. 


Put 
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Put your queſtion to the devil, and he will 
tell you, that Beauty is d pair of horns, four 
claws, and a tail. Conſult the ph 
likewiſe, they wil tell you ſome unintelligible 
jargon for anſwer ; they muſt have 
correſpondent to Beauty in the abſtract, to the 
To-kalon. 

I once fat next to a philoſopher at a tra- 
E- That's beautiful, ſaid he! How beautiful? 

id I! becauſe the author has attained his 
end. The next day he took a doſe of phyſic, 
which had a ve I's That's a beau- 
tiful phyſic, fad it has attained its end. 
He perceived that a medicine is not to be call- 
ed Beautiful, and that the word Beauty is ap- 
plicable only to thoſe things which give a plea- 
ſure accompanied with admiration : that tra- 
gedy, he ſaid, had excited theſe two ſenſations 
in him, and that was the To-kalon. 1 

We went to England together, hap- 
pened to be at the Ge e 
tranſlated; but the | one and all, 
yawacd. Oh ho! ſaid he, the To-kolon, I find, 
is not the ſame in England as in France; and 
«iter ſeveral pertinent reflections, he concluded 
that Beauty is very relative; that what is decent 
at Japan is indecent at Rome, and what is faſhi- 
—_— Paris is otherwiſe at Pekin; and thus 

aved hiniſelf the trouble of compoling a 
treatiſe on the Beautiful. "I 
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critus and Epicurus; there is no Body at all, 
ſaid the diſciples of Zeno the Elzan. 

Berkely, biſhop of Cloyne, is the laſt who 
has gone about to prove the non-exiſtence of 
Bodies; and he deals chiefly in captious ſo- 
pliſms. There is, ſays he, neither colour, 
ſmell, nor heat in them ; theſe modalities are 
in your ſenſations, and not in the objects; a 
truth which, being before ſufficiently known, 
he needed not to have taken the trouble cf 
proving. But from thence he proceeds to ex- 
tenſion and ſolidity, which are eſſential to Bo- 
dy, and is for proving that there is no exten- 
fion in a piece of green cloth, becauſe this 
cloth, in reality, is not green: this ſenſation of 
green is only in you, therefore the ſenſation of 
extenſion is likewiſe only in you: and having 
overthrown extenſion, he concludes, that 1o- 
lidity being annexed to it, falls of itſelf, and 
thus there is nothing in the world but our ideas. 
that, according to this philoſopher, ten thou- 

fand men killed by as many cannon ſhot, are, in 

reality, only ten thouſand conceptions of our 


My Lord of might have avoided ex- 

G himſelf ——_ — He fancies 
that he proves that there is no fuch thing as 
extenſion, becauſe a body through a glaſs ap- 
peared him four times than to his 


8 


et, and only one 

exiſts not; then there is nothing. 
only to have taken a meaſure, und 
er extended a Body may appear to 


— 


its actual extenſion is ſo many of theſe mea- 
He 
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He might eafly have ſeen that extenſion and 
ſulidity arc very different from ſounds, colours, 
takes, and ſmells, Sc. Theſe are maniteftly 
ſenſations, excited by the configuration of the 
parts. Burextenſion is not a ſeuſation z though 
on the going out of a fire I no longer fecl 
heat; on the agitation of the air ceaſing I hear 
nothing; and from 2 withered roſe I ſmell no- 
thing; yet the fre, tic air, and the role, have 
all their extcnfion, without any relation to me. 
Berkley's paradox really does not delerve 2 
formal refutation. 

But the cream of the jeſt is to know what 
led him into this paradox. A long time ago 
I hai force talc with him, When he told me, 
that his opinion originally proceeded from the 
inconceivatleneſs of what the ſubjeAt of ex- 
tenhon is; and indeed he triumphs in that part 
of his book, where he aſks Hilas, what this 
fame ſubject, this ſubfratum, this ſubſtance is ? 
It is, anſwers Hilas, the Body extended. Then 
the biſhop under the name of Philcnous, laughs 
at him; and poor Hilas, perceiving that he 
had ſaid, Extenſion was the tubjea w extenſion, 
and thus had talked ſillily, is quite abaſhed, ard 
owns, that it is utterly inconceivable to him; 
that there is no ſuch thing as Body; that the 
world, inftead of being material, as commonly 


thought, is intellectual. 


It would have become Philonous orly to have 
ſaid to Hilas, We know nothing concerning the 
conſtitution of this ſubject, of this e ſo- 
lid, diviſible, moveable, figured ſubſtance, c.; 
we know no more of it than of the thinki 
feeling, and willing ſubject ; ſtill this ſubject 
certainly exiſts, fince it has effential properties 
from which it cannot be ſeparated. 

We 
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We are all like the Paris ladies; they live 

without knowing the ingredients in ra- 
 gouts; fo we make uſe of Bodies without know- 
ing the compoſition of them. What is Body 
made of ? of parts; and theſe parts are redu- 
cible to other parts. What are thoſe laſt parts? 
ill Bedirs ; fo you go on dividing, and are 
never nearer the mark. 

At length, a ſubtile philoſopher obſerving 
that a picture is made of ingredients, none of 
which is a picture, and a houſe of materials, 
of which none is a houſe, fancicd Bodics to be 
conſtructed of innumerable little beings, which 
are not Bodies, and theſe are the Afonades fo 
much talked of. This ſyſtem, however, has 
its fair fide, and, had it been confirmed b 
Revelation, I ſhould think it very poſſible. all 
theſe minute beings would be mathematical 
points, ies of fouls waiting for a tegument 


juggler. This ſyſtems 
as another; 1 can reliſh it full as 
declenſions of atoms, the ſubſtan- 
verſatile grace, and Don Calmet's 


vampires. 


CHINESE 


— 
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CHINESE CATHECHISM: 


Or, DiaLoGUEs between Cuz, a diſciple of 
Confucins, and Prince Kew, fon to the King 
of Low, tributary to the Chineſe Emperor 
Gnenvan, four hundred and ſeventeen years 
before our common æra. 


Tranſlated into Latin by Father Fonguet, former- 
Ilya Jeſuit. The Manuſcript is in the Vatican 
Library, Number 42,7 59. 


FIRST DIALOGUE. 
Kon. 


7 
HAT is meant by my duty to worſhip 
Heaven { Charg-ti f) 

Cu-ſa. Not the material heaven, which we 
ſee with our eyes: for this heaven is nothing 
but the air, and the air is compoſed of every 
kind of earthly exhalations. Now what a folly 
would it be to worſhip vapours ? 

Kon. It is, however, what I ſhould not 
much wonder at; men, in my opinion, have given 
into greater Hows . * 

Cu-ſu. Very true; but i to 
rule = others, it 2 © be with 

Ken. There are whole nations who worſhip 


heaven and the planets. 


Cu-ſu. The planets are ſo many earths 
like = the moon, for inſtance, might as 
well worſhip our ſand and dirt, as we proſtrate 
ourſelves before the moon's ſand and dirt. 

Ken. What is the meaning of what we fo 
often hear ; heaven and earth, to go up to heaven, 
to be deſcrving of heaven ? 

Cu-ſu. 
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Cu-ſu. It is talking very ſillily; there is no 
ſuch __ every planet is envi- 
toned with its atmoſphere as with a ſhell, and 
ralls in the fpace round its ſun; every ſun is 
the centre of ſeveral planets, which are conti- 
nually going their rounds ; there is neither hi 
nor low, up nor down. Should the — 
of the moon talk of going up to the earth, of 
making one's ſelf deſerving of the earth, it 
would be talking madly; and we are little 
wiſer in talking of deſerving heaven. We might 
well ſay a man muſt make himſelf deſerving 
the air, deſerving of the conſtellation of the 


underſtand you? we are only 
ip God, who made heaven and earth. 
To be ſure, we are to worſhip God 
in laying that he made heaven 
however devout our nicaning may 
it is talking very ſillily. For if by heaven 
we mean the prodigious ſpace ia which God 
kindled fo many ſuns, and ſet ſo many worlds 
in mation, it is much more ridiculous to ſay, 
* Heaven and earth,” than to fay, The 
« 
is 


mountains and a grain of fand.” Our globe 
inhnitely leſs than a grain of ſand in com- 
thoſe millions of ten thouſands of 
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Cu-ſu. Theſe are tales which the bonzes tell 
to old women and children. The eternal Author 
of all things is alone to be worſhipped. | 
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relieve a mother, or to plunge a dagger into her 
heart ? 

Kon. That is horrible! I deteſt Lcakium's 
ſect; but juſt and unjuſt are oftentimes ſo in- 
terwoven, that one is at a loſs. Who can be 
ſaid preciſely to know what is forbidden, and 
what is allowed? who can fafely ſet limits ta 
good and evil? I wiſh you would give me a ſure 
rule for this important diſtinction. | 

Cu-ſu. There can be no better than that 
of Confutzee, my maſter, < Live as thou 
. 

40 
a 


wouldſt have lived when thou comeſt to die; 


That clock goes as well as ever cleck did; but 
when it comes rr 
deſtroyed by accident, will it be y for 
having ſtruck the hours regularly. 

Cu-ju. That clock is without thought or 
feeling, and incapable of remorſe, which you 
y fezl on the commiſſion of any crime. 

. But what if by crimes I come 
ſenſible of remorſe. 


ſtop you in your career, and fave you the com- 
mitting any more Crimes. 

Kou. At that rate, God, who is in them, 
after allowing me to be wicked, would allow 
them likewiſe to be ſo. 

Cu. God has endowed you with reaſon ; 
neither you nor they are to make 2 wrong uſe 


E 2 of 
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of it; as otherwiſe you will not only be unhappy 
in this life, but how do you know but you may 
likewiſe be fo in another ? 
Row. And who told you there is another life ? 
CGl-ſu. The bare uncertainty of it ſhould 
make you behave as if it was an undoubted cer- 


tainty. 
Kon. But what if I am ſure there is no ſuch 
thing ? 

Cu fu. That I defy you to make good. 


THIRD DIALOGUE, 


| 
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Rl 
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| dreamers 
| charmed with the fancy of the 
led al 1. 22 6 11 
and —_— God has not — reduced 
ſuch a paltry ſhift: in a word, 
two ſprings to a work when one will do 
God can animate that fo little known 
which we call matter 


15 
elaf 


Wi 


Farther; what may 
are pleaſed to give to our body? From whence 
did it come ? when did it come? Muſt the C 


rea- 
tor of the univerſe be continually watching the 
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can ject ſo noble a ſyſtem, and fo neceſſary 
D Andes 
hold your aſſent. 

Kon. I would embrace this fyſtem with all 
my heart, on its being proved to me; but it is 
not in my power to believe without evidence. 
I am always ſtruck with this grand idea, that 
God has made every thing ; that he is every 
where; that he penetrates all thi and if 


ance of this little ſubaltern being to me, who 
am animated by God himſclf? of what imp 
ment can it bc ? It is not from ourſelves that 
we derive our ideas, they generally obtrude 
themſelves on us againſt our wills; we have 
them when locked in flecp ; every thing paſſes 
in us without cur intervention. What would 
it ſgnity to the ſoul, were it to ſay to the 
blood and animal ſpirits, Be fo kind as to gra- 
tify me in running this way; they will ftill cir- 
culate in their naiural courſe. Let me be the 


you = make uſe of 0» in ſerving 
that God who gave it you. you are a philo- 
| ſo much the better, but it is ph 

you to be juſt; and you will be more ſo when 
come to bclicve that you have an immortal 


Be 
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Jonians, the Egyptians the Indians, and all 
policed nations, have ſubſcribed to this ſalutary 
doctrine? If you were ſick, would you decline 
making uſe of a remedy approved by all the 
Chineſe, becauſe ſome barbarous mountaineers 
had expreſſed a diſlike of it? God has endowed 

with reaſon, and this reaſon tells you that 
the ſoul muſt be immortal; therefore it is Gd 
himſelf who tells you fo. 

Ken. But how can I be rewarded or 
niſhed when I ſhall ccaſe to be myſelf, 8 oat 
nothing which had conſtituted my perſon will 
be remaining ? it is only by my memory that I 
am always myſelf: now my memory I loſe in 
my laſt illnefs ; fo that after my death, nothing 
under a miracle can reſtore it to me, and thus 
replace me in my former exiſtence. 

Cu-ſu. That is as much as to ſay, 
prince, after making his way to the throne by 
the murder of all his relations, the 
over his ſubj he need only fay to G 
is not I; I have totally loſt 

I amno longer the 


Kon. Well, I 2cquieſce ; 
irreproachable for my own ſake, now I will 
ſo to pleaſe the Supreme Being. I thought the 


whole matter was for my foul to be juſt and 
virtuous in this life ; but I will now hope that 
it will be happy in another; this opinion, I do 
perceive, makes for the good both of 12 
and ſovereigns; ſtill the worſhip of the Deity 
perplexcs me. 
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FOURTH DIALOGUE. 


Cu. ſu. Why what is there that can offend 
you in your Chu-king, the firſt canonical book, 
and which all the Chineſe emperors have ſo 
greatly Ged. You plough a field with 
your own "the people by way of Gilg an 
—_— to people, and the "kirſt-Fruits of it 


-ti, to the Tien, to the 

82 ing, and ſacrifice to him four = 

ou are king and high-prieit; 

you promiſe God to do all all the good which ſhall 

in your power; is there any thing in this 
which you cannot digeſt ? 

Nen. I am very far from making any 

3 I know that God has no need either 


us. On one fide is Laotze, 
mother conceived 9 of 

| years preg- 
nant with him. TI as little believe this doctrine 
of univerſal deprivation and annihilation, as his 
ing born with white hair, or his going to 

has ON A a black cow. Th 
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Immediately after, the doors of the 
fide were ſent for, and a pike of three foot, with 
a creſcent on his un _ 

with great joy, aſſured his majeſty, t. 
—__ 1 and that te tad ſoft 
| roe; but behold ! on being opened, it was found 
hard-roed. At this the two parties, equally 
out of countenanc-, and ſtill faſting, the good- 
natured king told them, that he could only give 
them a dinner of pikes, and they greedily fell to 
eating both hard and ſoft-roed wicaout diſtincti- 
on. This cleſed the civil war with great ap- 
plauſ-s of King Daon's wiſdom and goodnels, 
and fince that time the people have been allowed 
to cat pikes, as often as they pleaſed. 

Non. Well one, King Dann! and I give 
you my word 1 will falt oe his example on 
every oc νοι , and as far as 1 can, without in- 
juring any one; there ſh be no worthipping 
of Fo's and pikes. 

| kwow tau 1a the countrics of Pegu and 
Tonquin there are little gods and little Tala- 
polar, which bring don che moon when in 
tie wane, and ci-arly forcte!] what is to come; 
thut is, they clearly 1:2 what is not, for futu- 
rity is not. I will take care that th? Talapoins 
ſhall not come within my reach, to make ſu- 
turity preſent, and bing down the moon. | 

It is a ſhame that there ſhould be ſeAs ram- 
bling from ton to town, propagating their de- 
luſions, as qu ks their medicaments. What a 
diſzrace it is to the human mind for petty na- 
tions to think that truth belongs to them alone, 
and that the vaſt empire of Carina is given up 
to error! Is then the Eternal Being only the God 
of che iſland of Formoſa or Borneo ? Has he no 
concern fur the oth-r parts of th: univerſ-? 
My 4:ar Cu-ſu, he is a Father to all men, he 

F alicrts 
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up 
virtue. I hope my prince will do good, will 
feed the „by employing them in uſeful la- 
1 endow floth : mend and embel- 
- liſh che highways, cut canals, build public edi- 
encourage arts, reward merit of every 
kind, and pardon involuntary faults. 
Lon. This I call not being unjuſt ; thoſe 
things are plain dutics. 
n. Your way of tuinking becomes a 
ing; but there is the king and the man; the 
ic life and the private life. You will be mar- 
ried; how many wives do you think of having ? 
Koz. Why, a dozen, I thins, will do: a 
number might be an evocation from 
8. I do not prove of kings with their 
three hundred wives and feven kundrcd con- 
cubines, and thouſ nds of eunuchs to wait on 
them. This bunzcur of having cunuchs, cſpe- 
cially, appears to me a moſt exectable infult and 
outrage to human nature. I he caſtrating of 
cocks I can forgive, as cating the better for it, 
but I never have heud of eunuchs being roaſt- 
ed. What is the uſe of their being thus mu- 
tilated ? It improves their voices. Ihe Dala-i- 
Lama has fifty of them purely to fing in his 
pagod. 
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not ing. boaſt of being wiſer than 
the . then, let them ſhew 
their wiſdom in getting wiſe children. An odd 
manner of worſhipping the Chang-ti to de- 
prive him of worſhippers : to be 
muſt have a gicat ae > Ge” 
the way to <xtinguiih the ics | 
— belle Lama, called Stelca iſant Erqpi, 
uſed to fay, That prieſt ought to get 
« as many children as could:” what he 
—— he * and _ 2 uſ-ful — 
eneration. For my part, marry 
nes, who Mell appear to have a call to cs 
holy work; beſides making them better pa- 
triots, I ſhall think it no ſervice to 
dominions. 

Cu-ſu. What an excellent prince ſhall we 
have in you ! I cannot forbear weeping for joy.. 
But you will not be ſatisſied with — | 
and ſubjects; for, after all, one cannot be per- 
petually drawing edicts and getting children; 
you will likewiſe make ſome friends. 

Kon. I am not without ſome already, and 
thoſe good ones, putting me in mind of my 
faults, and I allow myſelf the liberty of reprov- 
ing theirs; we likewiſe mutually comfort an! 
encourage one another. Friendihip is the balm 
of |fe, it excels that of the chemiſt Eruil, and 
even all the notrums of the great Ranoud are 
not comparable to it. I think friendihip ſhould 
have been made a religious precept. I have a 
good mind to inſert it in our ritual. 

F 2 Cu-ſr. 
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Qu.. Ev no means; friendſhip is ſuffici- 
ently ſacred of itſelf. Never enjoin it; the 
heart mult be free: beſides, were you to make 
a precept, a myſtery, a rite, a ceremony, of 
friendſhip, it would ſoon become ridiculous 

the fantaſtical preachings and writirgs 
cf the bonzes; let it not be expoſed to ſuch 
prof. mation. 

But how will = deal with your enemies ? 
Confutzec, I believe, in not leſs than twenty 
places, directs us to love them: does not this 
appear ſomewhat difficult to you? 

Ku. Love one's enemies Oh, dear doctor 
nothing is ſo common. 
ua. But what da you mean by love? 

Kev. Mean by it what it really is. I was 
a volunteer under the prince of Decon ⁊gainſt 
the prince of Vis-brunk; when a wounded 
enemy fell into cur hands we teck as much care 
cf bim as if he had been cur brother. We 
kave often parted with our beds to them, and 
we lay by them on tyger's ſkins fpread on the 
bare greund;z we have tended and nurſed them 
ourſelves. Is not this loving cur cnemics ? 
Yeu would not have us love them as a man 
loves his miſtrels ? 

Cu. I am exceecingly pleaſed with your 
talk, and wiſh that all nations could hear you; 
for 1 have been informed of ſome fo very con- 
ccited and im pertinent as to ſay, that we know 
nothing of true virtue; that our good actions 
are only ſpecious ſins; that we ſtand in need 
cf their 7 alzpoins to inſtruct us in right prin- 
ciples. Poor creatures ! a few years ago there 
was no ſuch thing as reading or writing among 
them, and now they are for teaching their 
maſtere. 


SIXTH 


a. 
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SIXTH DIALOGUE. 


to you the com- 

+ five or fix thou- 

among us, 

relating to Some there 
are which only concern ourſelves, a prudence 


in the guidance of our foul, temperance in 
| gy of our bodies; but theſe are 

dictates of policy, and care of health: 
real virtues are thoſe which the wel- 


FR 


cline among us. 
Len. Quickly name it, and no endeavour of 


mine ſhall be wanting to revive it. 
Ca-ſu. It is hoſpitality ; for fince inns have 
ye eg among us, this ſo ſocial virtue, this 
tie of mankind, becomes more and 
more relaxed: that pernicious inſtitution, I 


delight when, I have the happineſs of enter- 
| in the vaſt city of Lou, in Hencham 
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The ſavages I am cog of do not admit 
ſtrangers into their huts, filthy as they are, 
without their paying, and dearly too, for ſuch 
ſordid reception; and yet thoſe wretches, I 
hear, think themſclves above us, and that our 
morality is nothing in compariſon of theirs. 
Their preachers excel Cortutzee himſelf; in 
a word, they alone know what true juſtice is, 
and a fign & it is, they fell on the roads ſome 
ſophiſticated ſtuff for wine, and their women, 
as if mad, rove about the ftreets and dance, 
whilſt ours are breeding filk-worms. 

Leu. I very much approve of hoſpitality, 
and the practice of it gives me pleaſure ; but 
I am afraid it will be much abuſed. Near 
Thibet dwells a people, who, befides the bad- 
neſs of their habitations, being of a roving 
diſpoſition, will, on any trifle, go from one 
end of the world to the other; and, on your 
having occaſion to go to T hibet, ſo far from 
returning your hoſpitality, they have nothing 
to ſet before you, nor ſo much as a bed for you 
to lye on. 2 out of 
conceit with courteſy. 

3 Theſe diſappointments _ * Hyg be 
entertain ons only às 
come EY Every virtue — 
its difficulties and dangers, and without them 


ſte practice of virtue would want much of its 
e glory and excellence. How wiſe and holy is 


our Confutzee! There is not a virtue which 
he does not inculcate; every ſentence of his 
is pregnant with the happineſs of mankind : 


— at prefent, recurs to me, I think it is the 


K indneſſes acknowledge with Kindneſs 
and never revenge injuries. ay 
| Vit 


* 1 . OP 
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What maxim, what law, can the weſtera peo- 
ple bring in competition with ſuch exalted mo- 
rality ? Then, in how many places, and how 


| ſtrongly, does he recommend humility! Did 


this amiable virtue prevail among men, there 
would be a total end of all quarrels and broils. 
Kon. I have read all that Confutzee, and 
the ſages before him, have ſaid about humili- 
ty; but none of them, I think, have been ſuf- 
fciently accurate in their definition of it. 
There may, perhaps, be but little humility in 
taking on one to cenſure them ; but, with all 
due humility, I own that they are beyond my 
comprehenſion. What is your idea of humi- 
lity ? 
e. Humility I take to be mental modeſty ; 
for as to external modeity, it is no more than 
civility. Humility cannot conſiſt in denying 
to one's ſelf that ſuperiority which we ma; 
have acquired above another. An able phyh- 
cian cannot but be ſenſible that he is poſſeſſed 
of a knowledge infinitely beyond his delirious 
patient. The teacher of aſtronomy muſt ne- 
cefiarily think hin. If more learned than his 
ſcholar; but they muit not pride themſelves in 
their ſuperior talents. Humility is not debaſe- 
ment, but a corrective to ſelf-love, as modeſty 
is the temperament to pride. 
Kom. Wen, it is in the practice of all theſe 
virtues, and the worſhip of one ſiniple and uni- 
verſal God, that I propofe to live, far from 
the chimeras of ſophiſts, and the illuſion ct 
falſe prophets. The love of of mankind ſhUl be 
my virtue, and the love God my religi 
As to the god Fo, and Laotzee, and Vids, 
who has ſo often become incarnate among the 
Ladians, and Sammonocodom, who came down 
from heaven to fly a kite among the Siameſe, 
| together 
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Ferther, every houſe of our ſeculars paid 
nually an ounce of filver to this head cook of 
Thibet, whilſt all the ;zmends we had was ſome 
ſmall plates of relics, and theſe none of the 
beſt tuſled; and on cvery new whim of his, 
as making war againſt the people cf Tan 
vie were ſaddled with freſh ſubſidies. Our 
nation frequently complained, but all we gut by 
it was to pay the more for preſuming to com- 
plain. At length love, which does (very thing 
for the beſt, freed us from his galling thraldom. 
One cf our cmpercrs quarrelled wita the great 
Lanta about a woman; but it muſt be owned 
that they who in this affair did us the beſt turn 
were, our Canuſi or Pauxcoſpies; it is to them 
that, in fat, we owe our deliverance, and it 
Happe ned in this manner: 

12» great Lama, forſooth, inſiſted on bein 
always in the right; our Daiii and Cary 
would have it, that ſometimes, at leaſt, they 
might be in the right. This claim the great 
Lama derided as an abſurdity; on which our 
gentry being as ſtiff as he was haughty, broke 
with him for ever. | 
1nd, Well, ever ſince you have had golden 
Cys, I ſuppoſe ? 

Jar. Far from it; for near two hundred 
years there was nothing but perſecutions, vio- 
lenccs, and bloodſhed amony us. After all, our 
Canuſis pretending to be in the right, it is but 
an hundred years ſince they have had their 
right reaſun ; but ſuice this time, we may bold- 
ly cfteem curfclves one cf the happieſt nations 
on the earth. 

Ind. How can that be, if, as reported, you 
have no leſs than twelve different ſccts of cock- 
ery among you? Why, you muſt always be at 
daggers drawing ? 7 
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make ſuch a ftir in your nation about the agt ct 
eating and drinking ? 


® Tuw-taloned cookery : they would as ſoon 
die as lard a fowl. Then they deal much in 
numbers, and if an ounce of filver be to be divided 
between them and the eleven other cooks, they 
inſtantly ſecure one half to themſelves, and 
the remainder take who will. 

Ind. I fancy you do not often foul a plate 
with theſe folks. | 

Fap. Never. Then there are the Piſpates, 
who, on ſome days of the week, and cven for 
a confiderable time cf the year, will gorman- 
dize on turbot, trout, ſoals, ſalmon, fiurgeon, 
be er fo dear, and would not for the 

a ſweet-bread of veal, which may 


or us Canuſi, we are very fond cf beef, 
a kind of paſtry ware, in Japaneſe called 


prdding. Now all the world allows our cooks 
thoſe of 
than 


to be 1afinitely more knowing than 
the Piſpatcs; no body has gone farther 


w- 


ſelf ſeems really peculiar to them; for, in good 
truth, how can an honeſt Japaneſe talk of lov- 
ing his neighbour as himſclf, when, for a lit- 
tle pay he goes as a hireling to blow his brains 
out, and hew him with a four-inch broad ſabre, 
and all this in form; then be, at the ſame time, 
expoſes himſelf to the fame fate, to be ſhot or 
ſabred: fo he may with more truth be ſaid to 
hate his neighbour as himſelf. This is a phrenzy 
the Quekars were never poſſeſſed with. They 
iy, and very juſtly, that poor mortals are ear- 
then veilcls, made to laſt but a very ſhort time, 
and that they thould not wantonly go and break 
themſelves to pieces one ageuiit another. 

I own, that were I not a Canuſi, I hould 
take part with the Quekars; for you ice, that 
there can be no wranglings nor blows with ſuch, 
peaceable cooks. There is another, and v 
numerous branch of cooks called Dieſtos. Wi 
theſe every one, without diſtinction, is wel- 
come to their table, and you are at full liberty 


to eat as you like. You have larded or barbed 
fowls, or neither larded nor barbed ; egg ſauce, 
or oil; partridge, ſalmon, white or red wines. 

Theſe 
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i they hold as matters of indiffer- 


you ſoy a ſhort prayer before 
and after dinner, and even without this cere- 
mony before breakfaſt ; and with good-natured 
men, will banter about the great 

Lama, the Turlah, Viacal, and Memnon, &c. 
only theſe Dieſtos muſt acknowledge our Canuſi 
to be very profound cooks; and eſpecially let 
them never talk of curtailing our incomes ; then 
we ſhall live very eaſily together. 

Ind. But ſtill there muſt be cookery by law 
eſtabliſhed, or the king's cookery ? 

Jap. There muſt fo; but when the King 
of Japan has regaled himſelf plentifully, he 
ſhould be cheerful and indulgent, and not hin- 
der his good ſubjects from having their repaſts. 

Ind. But ſhould ſome hot-he2ded people tak: 
on themſclves to eat ſauſages cloſe to the king's 
noſe, when the king is known to have an avcr- 

ſion to that food; da mob of four or five 
thouſand of them get together, cach with his 
gridiron, to broil their ſauſages, and inſult the 1+ 
whoare againſt cating them.— 

Fap. p ſuch a caſe they ought tobe puniſh- 
ed as turbulent drunkards. But we have - 
—_—_ danger; none but thoſe who follow 
the cookery are Capable of holding an 
employment ; all others may indeed, 1 
they pleaſe, but this humour excludes them 
from ſome emoluments. Tumults are ſtri.=!y 
forbidden, and inſtantly puniſhed without 1ocr- 
cy or mitigation; all quarrels at table arc carc- 
fully reftrained by a precept of our great Jaipo- 

who has written in the ſacred 
©, Suti, rabe, cus flat, natis in ſun 
Mbit pugnare tracum t; that ie, 
intent of feaſting is a ſober 2nd decent 


* mirth; 


The 
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« mirth; but to throw plats at one another 
« js ſavage.” 

Under theſe maxims we live very bappily; 
our liberty is {eccured by our | acohemus ; * 
arc CVI Gay growing mae and more pu nn, 
we have two hundred junks of the lic, aaf 
dreaded by our neighbours. 

Ind. Why then hes the pious rhymer Rana 
ſon to the {> juſtly celebrated Indian put 
ecna) ſ.d in kdlactie wor: of nis, intitled 

Grace, avs not Craces, 


Le Japan os ja brilla tant de lum dere, 
Voi plus gu'un trifte £1945 de , es vifuons ? 


„ Japan, once famed for intellectual light, 
« lies now wmyolved in error and coimenca 
« yiton?”? 


Fap. That Recaa is himſ-!f an ↄrrant viſio- 
nary. Docs not that weak Indian know that 
it is we ho have twwght his couatrymen vnat 
lizhr :s? that it is to u. India owes its knov- 
ing the courſe of the planets? that it is we who 
have made known to man the primitive laws of 
Nature, ud the dotrine of fluxzons ? To de- 
ſ-ead to things of more common ule; by us his 
countrymen were taught to build junks in ma- 
thematical proportions; they are beholden to 
us for thoſe cov-r1ags of their legs which they 
call wove ſtockings. Now is it poffible that, 
after ſuch admirable and uſcfut* inventions, we 
ſhould be madmen ? And if he has fhymed on 
the follies cf others, does that make him the 
only wiſe mam? Let him leave us to our own 
cookery ; and if he muſt be ve lifying, I would 
adviſe im to chuſe more poctical ſubjccts. 

This Recna, truſting to the viſionaries of his 
country, has advanced, I hat no good ſauces 

. | 
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A 


ap. A world of prejudices indeed ! 


THE 
COUNTRY PRIEST's CATECHISM. 


ARISTUS. 


So, my dear — are going to 
be a ny parſon ? Si * 
Theet. Yes, I have had a ſmall pariſh 
conferred on me, and J like it better taan a 
larger; it is more ſuited boch to my parts aud 
my activity; having but ove foul myſelt, the 
and direction of ſ wei „ thou- 
ſand would certainly be too much fur ine; and 
I have ever wondered at tue daringuc ſe of thoſe 
who have taken on them the care of th ſ im- 
diſtricts. I cannot in any tolerable mea- 
find myſelf equal to ſuch a charge; a 
flock really 3 me, but with a ſmal! 
may perhaps do fome good. I have a 


ſmat- 


E 


rl 
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ſmattering of the law ; enough, with my care- 
ful endeavours, to prevent my poor pariſhioners 
from ruining one another by litigations; I am 
{> far a phyſician :$ to preſcribe to them in com- 
mon caſes ; and I have fo far looked into our 
beſt treatiſ-s on agriculture, that my advice may 
ſometimes be of ſervice to them. The lord of 
the manor and his lady are mighty good fort 
of people, and no devotees; they will ſecond 
my endeavours to do good, ſo that I promiſe 
mylelf a very happy time of it, and that thoſe 
among whom I am to live will not be the worſe 
for my company. 

of. Put could you not like to have a 
wife? It would be a great comfort after 

reaching, ſinging, confelnng communicating, 
— und burying, to be welcomed at 
your rezurn home by an affeclicnate, cleanly, 
and virtuous wife. She would take care of 

r linen and perſon, divert you when in 

Lealeh, tend you in ſickneſs, and make you che 
father of pretty children, the good education of 
whom would be of public advantage. I really 
pity your order, whoſe whol: time is ſpent in 
the moſt valuable {:rvice of mankind, are 
debarred of a comfort and ſolacement ſo 
ble, and withal ſo neceffary. 

Theot, The Greek church makes a point 


of encouragin in their prieſts; the 
Church of England — the Proteſtants univer- 
ſally act with the like witdom ; but the polic 
of the Latin Church is quite oppoſite, and 
muſt {ſubmit to it. Perhaps in the preſent pre- 
valence of philcſophical ſpirit, were a council 
convened, its decrees would be more favour- 
able to human nature than thoſe of the coun- 
cil of Trent; but till that happy time I muſt 
conform to the an” a 1 am no ſtranger 

* 2 to 
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to its dificultics, but ſo many of my betters 
— — the yoke on them, it is not for me 


great ſhare of learning, 
and are likewiſe maſter ef a nervous eloquence ; 
how do intend to preach before a congre- 
— of vi SN 

3 2 As I would before kings. I will 
inſiſt on morality, and never meddle with con- 
troverſy. God forbid that I ſhould go about 
diving into concomitant grace, effectual grace 
which may be reſiſted, ſufficient grace which 
does not ſuffice; or examining whether the an- 
gels who came to Lot had a = or only feigned 
to eat. A thouſand things there are which my 
congregation would not underſtand, nor I nei- 
ther: my endcavour ſhall be to make them 
— to be ſo myſelf; but I ſhall mike 
no divines, nor be ſo myſclf, no more than ſhall 


be abſolutely neceſſary. 
—4 Von will make a = price ſt, indeed! 


bration of all the myſteries cf the Church; and 
we have imitated and ſan tied fo devout an 
obſervance: it avails greatly, turnin reſent- 
hatred into forgiveneſs 
it the petty guns * induced 
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— but only a finner's 
his faults to the Supreme 
Being another ſinner, who is foon to 
— the like acknowledgment. This faly- 
tary avowal is not made to gratify a frivolous 


curi Ait y 


Arift. A \nd excommunications z will you 
e £2 ach extremities ? 
Tes. * >, ſome rituals excommunicate 


rathojppers | ſarcerers, and ſtage-players. Graſ- 
F ppar: A f all never exclude from my church, 
for | they ever come there; as little hall 
I + nunicate forcerers, ſeeing there are 
non: and fta e-players bcing authorized 
the 3 Lay pets. his Mz 
jeſty, it would ill baton me to brand them 
with infamy : and, to be ingenuous, I can with 
leaſure read a play, when kept within the 
ſimits of decency ; ſuch, for initance, as Atha- 
liah and the XI. anthrope, which contain a 
deal of moral inſtrustion. The lord of our 
manor has ſore ſuch pieces acted at his feat 
young people of a theatrical turn ; theſe exhibi- 
tions lead to virtue through the attractive of 
pleaſure, form the tzitc, and greatly contribute 
to a Juſt elocution. Now, for my part, in all 
this 1 ſee nothing but what is very innocent, 
even very uſeful; ſo that I intend, oy — 
my inſtruction, to be ſometimes a 
but in a latticed box, to avoid giving offence 
to the weak. 


Ari. The more you let ine 'iato 
<R_ dhe more * e 2 


22 „ 


. 
= — from fuddlin 
2 — 


e know, is their Def 
way f keeping n ? Some, overcome by 


« 
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hmenting wives, incapable of gc 
the next day, often fick, and | ance. Kat irre- 
coverably beſ ted. Others, inflam ad by wine, 
raiſe quarrels, which ſocen cume Jo furious 
blows: and theſe brutal fcenes, a diſgcace to 
human nature, have not ſeldem been known 
end ih murder. It is a known truth, that 
Rate loſes more ſubjects by holidays than 
wars ? Now how wall if not eradicate 
this execrable cuſtom out of your pariſh, at leaſt 
it under ſome regulation? 
beot. I have a remedy at hand; I ſhall 
not only give them leave, but exhort them to 
follow their occupations after divine ſervice; 
that I will take care to begin very carly, 
it is their being unemployed on ſuch days 
which fo © ple; en to 
working days we hear of no riot or bloodſhed. 
good both for ſou] and body: 
wants their labour. Let us 
the ſuppoſition is within bounds, 
hons of men, one with another, doing 
-worth cf work, and that theſe five 


eprived of 
times five millions 


if. This will be reconciling devetion and 
buſineſs, a both are of God's appointment; 
thus you fre God and de good to your _ 
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bour. But amidſt our eccleſiaſtical feuds, with 
which party will you fide ? 

West. Wich none. Virtue never occaſions 
any diſputes, becauſe it comes from God; all 
are the inventions of men. 

Ari. Excellent! I wiſh all pricſts were like 
you. 


CERTAIN, CERTAINTY, 


How old may your friend Chriſtopher be! 
Twenty-eight, I have ſeen both his contract 
of marriage and the regiſter of his birth: I 
have known him from a child ; twenty-eight 
is his age. I am as certain of it as certain can 
de. 

Soon after this man's anſwer, who was fo 
fare of what he faid, and of twenty others, in 
confirmation of the ſame thing, I happened to 
be informed that, for private reaſons, and by 

an odd contrivance, the 1 of Chriſto- 
pher's birth was antedated. They to whom 1 
nad ſpoken, knowing nothing of this, are ſtill 
in the greateſt certainty of what is not. 

Had you, in Copernicus's time, aſked all the 
world, Did the fun rife, did the fun fet, to-day ? 
they would, one and all, have anſwered, That is 
a certainty z we are fully certain ef it: thus 
they were certain, and yet miſtaken. 

Witcheraft, divinations, and poſſeſſions, were, 
for a long time univerſally accounted the moſt 
certain things in the world. What number- 
leſs crowds have ſeen all hoſe fine things, and 
have been certain cf them] but at prefent, ſuch 
certainty begins to loſe its credit. | 
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A triangle cannot have an! not have 
hundred and eighty degrees, the ſum of two 
right angles. 


o 


— | you; gan cmmra Gan Gree 
is fuch a city as in? have not ſome 
4 are you > ends of 
the exiſtence of Pekin from the accounts of 
perſons of different nations and different opi- 
nions, and writing violently againſt each other, 
when preaching the truth in that city? I an- 
ſwer, that it is highly p there was ſuch 
a City at taat time, but I would not lay my life 
on 
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on its exiſtence; whereas at any time will I 
take my liſe that the three angles of a triangle 
are equal to two right angles. 

The Dictionaire Encyclopedigue has a very 
droll aflertion, That, ſhould all Paris fay that 
Marſhal Saxe is riſen from the dead, a man 
ought to be as ſure and certain of it, as he is 
that the Marſhal gained the battle of Fonte- 
noy, on hearing all Paris fay fo. Excellent 
reaſoning ! 1 believe all Paris when it tolls me 
a thing morally poſſible; muſt I therefore be- 
lieve all Paris when it tells me a thing which is 
both morally and naturally impcble ? 

The author of this article, I ſuppoſe, was in 
a bantering ſtrain, and the other author againſt 
whom it was written, probably means no more 
by his ecitatic applauſcs at the end cf it. 


CHAIN OF EVENTS. 


I T is an old ſuppoſition, that all events are 
linked together by an invincible fatality ; this 
is Deſtiny, which Homer makes ſuperior to 
Jupiter himſelf. This Crvercign of gods and 
men frankly declares, that he cannot fave his 
ſen Sarpedon from dying at the time appointed. 
Sarpedon was born at the very inftant that, he 
was to be born, at any other he could not be 
born; fo he could not die any where but be- 
fore Troy; he could be buried no where but 
in Lycia; his body was at the deftined time to 
produce herbs and pulic, which were to be 
changed into the ſubſtance of fome Lycians 
kis heirs were to inſtitute a new form of go- 
vernment in his dominions ; this new form was 
to affect the neighbouring kingdoms, and this 

| put 
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Had only one of theſe tranſactions been dit- 
ferently diſpoſed, it would have cauſed a dif- 
ferent univerſe; and that the preſent univerſe 
ſhould exiſt and not exiſt is an impoſſibility ; 
therefore it was not poſſible for Jupiter, with 
all his omnipotence, to fave his ſon's life. 

This ſyſtem of neceſſity and fatality has, ac- 
cording to Leibnitz, been ſtruck out by him- 
ſelf under the appellation of ſufficient reaſin; 
but it is in reality of very ancient date, that 
no effect is without a cauſe ; and that, often, 


ingbroke ovns, that. the trivial 
tac Ducheſs of Marlborough 


of Auſtria, of Naples and Sicily: thus the Spa- 
niſh prince, who is now king of 4 evident- 
I; owes his ſovereignty to Mrs. Maſham: ha 
would not have had it, perhaps he would not 
ſo much as have been born, had the Dygcicis 
of Marlborough bchaved with due complaiſance 
towards the Queen of England ; his exiſtence 
at Naples depended on a few follies committed 
at the court of Loadon. Enquire into the ſitu- 
ation of all the nations on the globe, and 
they 
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they all derive from a chain of events, appa- 
rently quite unconnected with any one thing, 
and connected with every thing. In this im- 
menſe machine all is wheel-work, pully, cords, 
and Gring. 

It is the ſame in the phyſical ſyſtem : a wind, 
blowing from the ſouth of Africa and the Au- 
ftral ſeas, brings with it part of the African 
atmoſphere, which falls down in in rain 
| among the vallies of the Alps, theſe rains 
| fructify our lands. Again, our northern wind 
wafts our vapours among the negroes : thus 
we benefit Guinea, and are benehted by it; 
and this chain reaches from one end of the uni- 
verſe to the other. 

But the truth of this principle, I think, has 
been ſtretched to a ſtrange exceſs. Some will 
have it, that there ig no atom, ever ſo minute, 
but its motion contributed to the preſent diſ- 
poſition of the whole world; and that every 

incident, whether among men or brutes, 
is an eſſential link in the great chain of fatality. 

Let us underſtand one another: every effect 
has evidently its cauſe, recurring from cauſe 
to cauſe, up to the abyſs of eternity; but every 
cauſe has not its effect traced forward to the 
end of time. 1 hat all events proceed from 
others I own; as the paſt has brought forth 
the preſent, the preſent produces the future; 
every thing has fathers, but every thing las 
not always chiidren. 'T his cannot be 
elucidated than by a genealogical tree; every fa- 
mily Steed Goin Adam, but many of its 
brancheggdie without iſſue. 
The events of this world are not without 
their genealogical tree; the inhabitants of 
Gaul and Spain are indiſputably deſcended 
from Gomer, and the Ruſſians from Magog, his 
a 


”— 
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. brother, for {> it is ſaid in 1 2 N 
: hea we art _ Ts unde beed to 

gog for the ſaxty the lie in arms 

towards the — Srokhy * rn 14» Ad the 

fixty thouſand Fr: in Tic 11: Duurnocd of. 

Frankfort. But I © Tot ice how Magog's 


to the right or left near Mount Caucu- 

ſus, or his making two or three arches on the 

inſide of a well, or his lying on his right or 

his left fide, could have any conliderable in- 

fluence in the Czarina Eliz.b-th's reſolution of 

* an to the aſſiſtance of Mary The- 

mprt ſs 12 Romans. That my dog 

—— nut Gun in his fleep, has any 

relation to the Grand Mogul's concerns, — 
I cannot ſee into. 

It muſt be confidered, that all Sings are not 
full in Nature; and that every motion is not 
communicated ſucceſſively, fo as to be coati- 
nued round the world. On throwing inc 
water a body of equal denſity, you eaſily con- 
ceive that in ſome ihort time the motion of 
ſuch body, and that which it has cauſed in the 
— will ceaſe; motion is loſt and recover- 

ed: thus the motion which might have been 


— 2 12 s ſpitting in a well can 
ve no with what is now doing in 
Ruffia and Prodia- Thus the preſent events 
are not iſſued from all the former events: they 
have their direct lines; but a thouſand petty 
collateral lines do not in the leait conduct to 
them: I ſay it again, every being has its ia- 
thers, ty being Nag Ao Bo I may 


2 to 
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CHAIN OF CREATED BEINGS. 


Hh oy 5s nates Fan 1 ane iis 
with his ings, riſi om the 
lighteſt atom to the * — duch 
a ſcale ſtruck me wich — 1 on a 
cloſer ſurvey of it, this auguſt phantom diſap- 
peared, as — ghoſts uſed to hie away at 
the crowing of the cock. 
Fancy is, at firſt, raviſhed in beholding the 
imperceptible aſcent from ſenſeloſs matter to 
organized bodies, from plants to 2oophytes, 
from zoophytes to animals, from theſe to men, 
from men to genii, from the ether2al genii to 
immaterial eſſence, and laſtly, numberleſs dif- 
fcrent orders of theſe eſſences, aſcending through 
a ſucceſſion of increaſing beauties and per- 
fections, to 0s The devout are 
ightily taken wi is hierarchy, as repre- 
— the pope and his cardinals, followed 
the archbiſhops and biſhops, and then by 
reverend train of rectors, vicars, unbenefic- 


moſt 
perfect of the genii never can be God. Infini- 
tude lies between God and him. 
Neither does this chain, this pretended 

dation, exiſt any longer in vegetables 2 
mals, ſome ſpecies of plants and animals being 
totally extinguiſned. The murex is not to be 
found; it was forbidden to eat the griffin and 
ixion, which, whatev . 
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ages paſt, not been in nature ; where then 
cham ? 
no 
ma 


2 * 


t 


7 
=7 


ſpecies have been loſt, it is mani- 
y 42 1. 


1 AD 


78 


28 


5 
arg r 


This ſuppoſed chain is not leſs imperfect in 

the ſenſible univerſe. 
What gradation, pray, is there between 
thoſe planets of yours? The moon is forty 
times 
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as 
out of r — if Francis I. 
ognomiſt, he wi ly diſcover, 

1 in his eyes, by the ſtraining 4 
muſcles in his face, and the compreſſion of 
lips, thet this men is not really fo mild as 
he is obliged to appear. The fame man fol- 
Jows him to Pavia, is taken with him, and 
eor:ancd in the fame priſon at Madrid; here 


- 


28.1 


dow. 
Sextus Quintus was naturally petulant, ob- 
ſtinate, haughty, violent, revengeful, and ar- 
rogant ; this character, however, ſeems quite 
molliſied amidſt the trials of the novitiate; 
dut no ſoaner has he attained to ſome conſi- 
deration in his order, than he flies into a paſ- 
hen againſt his ſuperior, and feverely belabours 
bim with his fiſts till he lays him fprawling. 
On his being made inquifitor at Venice, his in- 
ſolence became intolerable. On his promotion 
to the purple, he 6 
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; antiquity, 
they are idolaters ; for, 15 
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plies, and very often, ſo far from increaſing, di- 
miniſhes. 


Let us, therefore, we who are but of yeſ- 
terday, deſcendants from the Celts, who have 
but juſt cleared our wild countries from the 
with which were over-run; let us, 
and the Indians in the 


antiquity; Cc 
Emperor of 
idolaters : neither are we to be infatuated with 
Chineſe merit. The conſtitution of their empire 
is, indeed, the beſt in the whole world, the 
only one which is entirely modelled from pa- 
ternal power, (the Mandarins, however, chaſtiſe 
their children very ſeverely,) the only one 

the governor of a province is puni 
the expiration of his office, the people do 
ſhew their approbation of his conduct by 

acclamations ; the only one which has inſti 
ed _ for virtue, whilſt every 
the only puniſh vice; the only one 
laws have recommended themſelves to i 
querors, whilſt we are {till ſwayed b 

toms of our uerors, the Bu 
Franks, and the Goths. But it muſt be own- 
ed, that the ccmmonalty, who are bonze-rid- 
den, are no leſs knaviſh than ours; that fo- 
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ſome difficulties in the evangelical hiſtory. 

They obſerve, that in St. ew, Jeſus 
Chriſt ſays to the Scribes and Phariſees, that 
upon them ſhould come all the innocent blood 
ſned on the carth, from the blood of the righteous 
Abel to that of Zacharias the fon of Barac, 
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of Oi. In St. Matthew, Joſeph's 
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Jacob's Matthan, Ma 


——ů 2 Luke ſays, that Joſeph was the ſon 


's Elcazar 


of Heli, Heli of Matthat, Matthat of Levi, Le- 
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time of figs: the ſending the devils into the 
ſwine, in a country where thoſe creatures were 


entertainment, 
when the gueſts were already heated with li- 
quor. But all theſe cavils of the learned are 
bby od flap oy ney i + 
y theſe difficulties. The ſcope of this article * 


man perſons illuminated with the li 

the Holy Ghoſt. During his whole life he did 

not in the leaſt deviate from the law of hi 

onl 1 2 3 X. 
y as a juſt man, le to 

cuted by envious doctors, and condemned to 
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rn 
church which he eſtabliſhed. 

Joſephus, in the 12th chapter of his hi 
mentions an auſtere et: y 
founded by one Judas Galileus, They make 
* light,” fas he, of all earthly ex evils. Such 

i ve tortures, 
« and on an honourable motive prefer death 
have choſe to be burnt, to 
« beflain, and even their bones to be broken, 
28 than utter the leaſt word ainſt their 
flator, er eat any forbidden 
his character ſeems to bel to the Ju- 

and not to the Eſſenes 1. fa 
are, Judas was the author of a new 
N different from the other three, 

Sadducees, the Phariſees, and 
 Effenes.” And farther on, he ſays: 
by nation Jews, they live in a 


among themſelves, and hold all 


N 


8 8 8 8 8 8 


ſenſuality vicious and ſinful. Now, the na- 
tural import of this raſe ſhews the author to 
be ing of the Judaites. 

er it be, theſe Ned 
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55 


diſciples began to make any 
re in the world. 


were 2 ſociety differi 
iſts 


a 
They have,” ſays Philo, 
eavenly love, by which they 
the enthuſtaſm of the Cori- 
Bacchanalians, and are raiſed 
of contemplation after which 
This ſect had its riſe in Alex- 
ria, where the Jews were very numerous, 
and ſpread exceedingly throughout Eee kn 
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St. Paul met with ſeveral at Lotus af. 
ing them, „ Have you received the Holy” 
« Ghoſt !”” They anſwered, „Wie have not 
„ much as heard that there is a Holy Ghoſt.” 
He ſaid to them, What baptiſin, then, have 
received?” They anſwered him,“ The 
* « Font of John.” For ſome little time after 
Jeſus's death there were ſeveral different ſects 
and focietics among the ag the Phariſees, 
the Sadducces, the Eitencs, the Judaites, the 
Therapeutes, the diſciples of John, and the 
diſciples of Chriſt, — little flock God led 


ently mean rings, 
kept it in the ſame humble and mortihed 
dition in which it pleaſed him to be born. 
the firit believers owe of toy pag, > 
ſcure men, working with their own hands. . 
The apoſtle Paul intimates, that he fu 
kimfclt by ing of tents. St. Peter raiſed 
to life Dorcas a ſtreſs, who uſed to make 
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mingling with the Jews, to whom the — 
| a ſynagogue. At firft they continucd 
with the Jews, and ſo far practiſed circun ciſion, 
that, as we have clſewhere obſcrved, the {iftecn 
furt biſhops of Jerufalem were every one cir- 
cumciſed. 

The apoſile Paul, on taking with him Timo- 
thy, whoſe father was a Gentile, circumciſed 
him himſelf at the little town cf Lyſtra; but 
Titus, his other diſciple, would not ſubmit to that 
« Thediſciples of Jeſus continued in 
unity with the Jews, till Paul bringing ſtran- 

into the temple, the Jews 
intent of ſubverting the Moſaic law by the doc- 
trine Chriſt. It was in order to clear 
this accuſation that James pro- 


This did not in the leaſt abate the charge of 
— . iety and hereſy againſt Paul, and his trial 
was of ſome continuance; but the very articles 
for which he was indicted, evidently ſhow that 
he was come to Jeruſalem to obſerve the Jewiſh 


_— TY, {cs _ 
are, Neither againſt w cwes, 
« nor againſt the temple, have I offended any 
* thing at all.” 1 


; 


rr 
« cumcifion v profiteth,” apoſtle 
Paul, . 
« if thou be a breaker of the law, thy cir- 
« cumciſion is co CC ef 
« uncircumciſion keep the righteouſneſs 

« law, ſhall not his uncircumciſion be counted 
for circumciſion? He is a Jew who is one 


« inwardly.” 
th apoſtle ſpeaks of Jeſus Chriſt in 


When this 
his Epiſtles, he does not make known the in- 
effable myſtery of his confubſtantiality with 
God: „We are,” ſays he, in the 5th chapter 
to the Romans, delivered by him from the 
« wrath of God; the gift of G 
through the grace imparted to 928 . 
Chriſt Jeſus: Death has reigned by the 
« of one man, and the juſt ſhall reign an E 
one man, Jeſus Chriſt.” And in | 
„We are heirs of God, and co-heirs with 
4 Chriſt:”” and in chap. xvi. < To G 
alone is wiſe, be honour and glory 
« Jeſus Chriſt.” ———< Ye are Chhriſt's, 
„ Chriſt is God's.” 1 Cr. iii. 23. And 1 
xv. 27. All things are ſubject to him, 
certainly excepted, who hath ſubjected all 
things to him.“ 

Some difficulties have occurred in 
the following paſſage in the epiſtle to the 
lippians : « nothing be done 
glory: but in lowlineſs of mind 
« eſtecm others better than themſelves. Let 
this mind be in 
« who being in 
not robbery to be equal with God.” The 
ſenſe of the paſſage _ very well ſet forth 

3 in 
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15 


can be meant 
« imitate Jeſus, who — it no r 

* uſurpation, to make himſelf God's equal = 
This would be a flat contradiction, overthrow- 


| ing what precedes; it is giving an example of 
ambition for a pattern of meckneſs; it is a treſ- 


Antioch. The apoitle Peter, lies Cephas, alias 
Simon Barjona, uſed to eat with the Gentile 
converts, overlooking the ceremonies of the law, 
and the diſtinctions of aliments: he and Barna- 
1 other diſciples, made no 
manner e do eat k, things ſtrangled, 
or animals which divide the hoof and do not. 
chew the cud ; but a number of Jewiſh Chriſti- 
ans coming there, St. Peter affociated with 
— woes. Prep his former —— from 


This quarrel appears the more 
i Se. Pen, whe, 2s baving at feſt been 
ould have ſhewn more temper 


77s 
Ly 


and uſe keen language, only 
might have the higher opimon of 
Peter (Cephas) _— appointed to pr 

the Jews, and the Gentiles being Paul's 


partment, they affected a quarrel ; Paul to gai 
the Gentiles, and Peter to gain the Jews. 
St. Auſtin can by no means reliſh this 


« I am forry,” lays he, in his epiſtle w 
« that ſo great a man ſhould patronize a falſity, 


Patronum mendacit. 
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Peter's journey into Italy. 
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converting Gentiles. Even ſome 
of Plato's \:& became Chriſtians. Hence it is,. 
that the fathers ef the church, —— fu ſt 
centurics, were all Platonics. 

'T he incenfſiderate zeal of ſome did not affect 
the fundamental] truths. St. Juſtin, one of the 


« And gathering up — 

« With them ſhall Ell twelve baſkets.” 
It has likewiſe been made a crime to the firſt 
Chriſtians, that they were for palming on the 
world ſome acroſtics, as written by an Sybil, 
all beginning with the initial lettes of the name 
of ſeſus Chriſt, each in its order. 

| But notwithſtanding this zeal of ſome Chriſ- 


and taverns, andan the night-time : from which 


actice, accordi to Minutius Felix, 
Be of aces; Philo — 2 


appellation 
2*»«ß - WEI 
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were moſt commonly known to the (ien- 
by the name of Galileans and Nazarencs ; 
Chriſtians has, however, obtained be- 
yond any other. 
Neither the hierarchy, nor the rites and 
were eſtabliſhed all at once; the apo- 
times were different from the ſucceeding. 
St. Paul, in his firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
_ direQts them, that in the public aſſembly of the 
brethren, whether circumciſed or uncircum- 
ciled, when ſeveral prophets were for ſpcak- 
ing, only two or three ſhould ſpeak; and, in 
_ the mean time, if any one a revelation, 


the prophet who had begun to ſpeak was to be 


2 
that 


According to St. Jerom and Euſebius, when 
the churches had received a form, they gra- 
— ug 13 of five different claſſes. 

a epiſcopi, whence are 
biſhops ; the elders of the ſocizty, 
the prieſts, miniſters, or deacons ; 
| believers, or initiated, that is, the 
baptized, who were admitted to the agapæs, or 
feaſts of ity; and the catechumans and 
energumenes, were candidates for baptiſm. 

None of theſe fave orders were diſtinguiſhed 
by any. particular veſture or garb, nor was any. 
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of them bound to celibacy ; 
dedicating 2 5 7 wife; witneſs the example 
of the apoſtles. No painting or ſculpture was 
ſeen in their aflemblies during the firſt three cen 
turies. The Chriſtians y to con- 

the Pagans, 


power of driving out devils with the 
crols. Origen, in his treatiſe agai 


miracles in Egypt by charms and preſti 
but the devils, ſays he, quit the 


poſſeſled on the bare pronunciation 
of Jeſus. | 
Tertullian ſtill farther, and 
remote part of Africa where he was, 
chap. 33. of his Apelogeticon, If 
do not, in the preſence of a true 
« own themſelves to be devils, we 
« ſcnt that you put that Chriſtian to death.” 
there be a more evident demonſtration ? 


45 


by 
&F 


FL 
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Jeſus Chriſt, indeed, ſent his to 
drive out devils. The Jews, likewiſe, in his 
| time, had this power; for, when Jeſus had re- 


devi 
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power is indiſputable : * 
exorciſms. On tliſſe occations they 
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cially that of the empire, were ſeveral times 
expoſed to cruel trials. 

One of the firſt and moſt celebrated martyrs 
was Ignatius biſhop cf Antioch; he was con- 
demned by the Emperor Trajan himſelf, then in 
Aſia, and, by his order, ſcat to Rome to be ex- 
poſed to beaſts, at a time when other Chriſtians 
were under no open moleſtation in that city. 
His accuſation is not known ; but that Emneror 
being otherwiſe famous for clemency, St. {>na- 
tius's enemies muſt have been very violent in 
their proſecution. The hiſtory of his martyi dom 
relates, that the name of Jeſus Chriſt was found 
engraven on his heart in golden characters ; and 
thence it is that the Chriſtians, in ſome places, 
took the name of the Theophori, which Ignatius 
had given to himſclt. 

e have ſtill a letter of his, in which he in- 
treats the biſhops and Chriſtians not to oppoſe 
his martyrdom ; whether that, even then, the 
Chriſtians were ſtrong enough to attempt a re{- 
cue, or that ſome of them might have inter eſt 
to obtain his pardon. Another very remark- 
able circumſtance is, that the Chriſtians of Rows 
were allowed to go and meet him when he was 
brought thither; which evidently cs that 
the man, and not the ſcct, was puniſhed. 

The perſecutions were fo far from being con- 
tinued, that Origen, in his third book againſt 
Celſus, ſays, „ It is eaſy to compute what 
„ number of Chriſtians have died with their 
_< religion; few, and only from time to time, 

and by intervals, having died on that ac- 
count.“ 

So careful was God of his church, that in 
ſpite of all its enemics, five councils wer: held 
in the h1{t century, ſixteen in the ſecond, and 
thirty in the third : all tolerated: though ſome- 

K times 
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the reports of 
the proconſuls and prætors who pronounced ſen- 
tence on the Chriſtians are now remaining, and 
thoſe are the only vouchers for aſcertaining the 
accuſations brought againſt them, and their pu- 
niſhments. 

We have a fragment of Dionyſius of Alex- 
andria, containing an extract 
Egypt, under the E Valerian, 
as follows: Di 
« and 


« From 2 4 you, and from the 
« many iculars I wrote to muſt 
have been fenfible that an a have 
« ſhewn you great lenity and indulgence; I 
< again repeat it to you; they refer your life 
and ſafety to yourſelves, and put your fate 
& into your own hand: they require of you 
only one thing, and that no more than what 
< reaſon requires, which is to worſhip the pa- 
< tron gods of their empire, and to forſake that 
< other worſhip, which is ſo contrary to nature 
and good ſenſe.” | 

Dionyſius anſwered : “ Every one has not 
the ſame gods, and every one worthips thoſe 
« whom he bel:eves to b- really ſuch.” 

The Præfect Emilian replied: I ſee you 
« are a ſet of ungrateful people, obitinately 
« ſlighting the kindn ſ which the Emperors 
« would thew you. Aſſure yourſelves no longer 
« ſhall you ſtay here; I wil order you away 
« to Cephro, ia tae farther part of Lybia; 
« that, by the Emperor's command, is to be 
« the place of your baniſhment: firtacr, do 
« not imagine you ſhall be {liowe:d there to 

« noid 
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« hold your meetings, or to go to pray in thoſe 
places which you call Cemeteries; any ſuch 
« thing is v ſolutely forbidden you, and what J 
« will not allow.” 

Nothing bears more evident marks of truth 
than this trial; and it ſhows that theſe meet- 
were occaſionally prohibited; as with us, 
the Calvinifts arc not lowed to hold any mect- 
ing whatever in Langu: doc; and miailters and 
preachers have been hanged, and even broke 
upon the whee!, for their diſobedience. Like- 
wiſe in Ecgland and Ireland, the Roman Ca- 
tholics lye under the fame prohibition, and, 
on ſome &c2{.our, the delinguents have been 
condemned to die. 

2 — 11 of the * laws, 

infpi everal Emperors with indulgence 
— the Chriſtians. Diocleſian himſelf, 
whom ignorant people reckon a perſecutor, and 
the firſt year of whoſe reign is {till the epocha 
of martyrdoms, for above eighteen years openly 
countenanced Chriſtianity, and the moſt import- 
ant poſts about his perſon were filled by Chriſti- 
ans. He even allowed a ftately church to be 
built oppoſite his palace at Nicomedia, where he 
irequently reſided; and, to crown all, he married 
a Chriſtian lady. 

Galerius Cæſar, from ſome unhappy preju- 
dices gyoer the Chriſtians, by whom 1 4 
gined himſelf ill uſed, induced Dioclefian to 
c:moliſh the cathedral at Nicomedia. A Chrif- 
tian, of more zeal than wiſdom, tore to pieces 
tae Emperor's edit, and this gave riſe to that 
fo famous peiſecution, in which, 
the whole extent of the Roman empire, above 
two hundred perſons were ſentenced to die, ex- 
clufive of thoſe whom the populace, ever _—_ 
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and inhuman, might maſſacre, without any form 
law. 

do great was the number of martyrs at differ. 
ent times, that much circumſpection is requi- 
ſite to avoid weakening the truth of the hiſtory 
2 the real confeſſors of our holy religion, by a 

ercus mixture of fables and falſe martyrs. 

=} he Dencdictine Don Ruinart, otherwite a 
perſon of learning equal to his zeal, ſhould 
have choſen his Authentic Acts with more diſ- 
cretion. A manuſcript, for being taken from 
the abby of St. Benedict on the Loire, or from 
a convent of Cœleſtines at Paris, and its agree- 
ment with a manuſcript of the F cuillans, is not 
the more authentic; its antiquity muſt be evi- 
dent; it muſt have been written b 
living at the time of the event, farther, 
mult bear all the marks of truth and genuine- 
us. 

He might very well keve omitted the ſtory 
of . which happened in 303. This 
yourg man, it ſeems, had obtained Diocle- 
han's piurdon at A yet, as he ſays, the 
judge Aſclepiades condemacd him to be burnt. 
The Jews, "us had flocked to the execution, 
mocked young St. Romanus, and floutingly 
aſked the Chrittians how their God, who had 
delivered Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego, 
ſhould ſuffer them to be burnt ? On this, though 
the day was remarkably fine, ſuch a tempeit 
aroſe as immediately 34 the fire. Then 


che judge ordered young Romanus's tongue to 
be cut out; and the Emperor's firſt phy ſician, 


veing preſent, officiouſly opera- 
tion, cutting his tongue at the root. The 
young man, who ſtammered, now ſpoke 
very fluently. The Emperor was very much 
ſurpr z & at any one” $ 


Lig Tus; 3 


ing ſo well without 4 
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This laſt perſecution did not ſpread th 
| out the whole empire. England had at 
| time ſome glimmerings of Chriſtianity, which, 
; however, ſoon were ſmothered, but appeared 

The — | 


again under the Saxon kings. 
parts of Gaul and Spain ſwarmed with Chriſti- 
ans. Cæſar Conſtantius Chlorus ſhewed them 


St. Helena, for they were never 
ried ; and he even diſmiſſed her in the year 292, 
on his marrying the daughter of 
Hercules; but the retained 4 
made uſe of it to infpire him with a ſtrong 
fe tion for our holy religion. 

Divine Providence, by means y 
human, now brought about the eſtabliſhment 
and ſuperiority of this church. Conſtantius 
Chlorus dying at York in 306, and his chil- 
dren by the hter of a Cæſar not being of 
age to claim the empire, Conſtantine 


% 


the it of the city of Rome, the ſenate, 
and the army, could ſubſiſt; but God gave him a 
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e vi over Maxentius, who had 
been choſen at Rome, and at length rid him of 
all his colleagues. It muſt be owned, that, at 
firſt, he rendered himſelf unworthy of the divine 
favour, murdering his wife, his fon, and all his 
near relations. 

What Zozimus relates on this head may be 
queſtioned: he tes, that Conſtantine, tor- 
mented with remoii:, after ſo many crimes, in- 
quired of the pomifts of the empire if they 
had any expiations for him; and their anfwer 
was, that they knew of non. Indeed there 
had been none for New; for in Greece he did 
not preſume io affiit at the ficred myſteries : 
yet the Tauroboli were then in uſe, and it is 
not eaſy to blieve that a dafpotic Emperor 
ſhould not have found one prieſt to grant him 
expiatory fucrifices, Perhaps 1t is till leſs to 
bz believed, thzt Conftantine, being taken u 
with war, actuated by ambition, and ſurround- 
ed with flattcrers, could be at leiſure for re- 
morſes. Zozrnus adds, that an Egyptian prieſt, 
who came foam Spain, having gained admit- 
tance to lum, aftured him of an expiation of 
all his comes in the Chriſtian religion. Ofus, 
biſhop of Cordube, is ſuſpected to have been 
this prieſt. 

However that be, Conitantine openly com- 
municated wit: the Chriſtians, though he ne- 
ver was above a catechumen, dufcrring his bap- 
tiſm till tte hour of death. He built the city 
of Conitaniinople, which became the centre 
of the empire, and of the Chriſtian religion. 
Now the church begins to aflume an augult ap- 


PEATANCE: 
It is to be obſerved, that from the year 314, 
| before Conſtantine reſided in his new city, the 
Chriſtians ſmartly revenged themicives on — 
pe 


| 
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per ſecutors. "They threw Maximian's wife into 
the Orontes, they murdered all his relations in 
Leypt and Paleſtine, they maſſacred all the 
magiſtrates vcho had diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
by their zeal againſt Chriſtianity. Diocleſian's 
widow and daughter, who had concealed them- 
(ves at Iheſlalonica, were diſcovered, and 
their bodies thrown into the ſ-a. It were to be 
wiſhed that the Chrittians had not given way 
{> much tothe ſpirit ef revenge; but God, in 
his vindictive juftice, was pleaſed that the 
hands of the Chluiſtians, as ſoon as they were at 
liberty to act, ſhould be dyed with the blood of 
their unjuſt perſecutors. 

Conttantine convened at Nicez, oppoſite to 
Conſtantinople, the fir{t ecumenical council; 
and in which Otfus preſided. 'T here was de- 
termined the great queſtion, which diſturbed 
the church, concerning Chriſt's divinity : one 
ſide availing themſelves of the opinion of Ori- 
gen, who, in chap. vi. againtt Celſus, fays, 
« We cfier up our prayers to God, through 
« Jeſus, who holds the middle place between 
« created nature and the uncreated nature; 
„ vho brings to us his Father's grace, and 
& preſets our prayers to the great God as 
« our high prieſt.” They allo pleaded ſeveral 
paſſages of St. Paul, ſome of which have been 
mentioned; but their capital foundation was 
theſe words of Jeſus Chriſt himſelf: « My 
« Father is greater than I; and they held Jeſus 
as the firſt-born of creation, as the moſt pure 
emanation from the Supreme Eſſence, but not 
preciſcly as God. : 

The other de, who were the orthodox, 
duced paſſages more ſuitable to the eternal deity 
of Jeſus; as this, My Father and I are the 
fame thing;” words which the adverſaries 

22 — 
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make to mean no more than, « My Father and - 
I have the ſame deſign, the ſame will; I have 
* no other deſires than thoſe of my Father.” 
Alexander biſhop of Alexandria, and after him 
Athanaſius, he aded the orthodox: in the 
party were Euſcbius biſhop of Nicomedia, ſe- 
venteen other biſhops, the prieſt Arius, and many 


> 4 og wo The quarrel was immediately iu- 
| St. Alexander having called his adverſa- 


ries Antichriſts. 

At length, after much difputing and wrang- 
ling, the Holy Ghoſt, by the mouths of two 
hundred ninety-nine biſhops againſt eigh- 
teen, gave the following decition: © Jofas is 
the only Son of God, begotten of the Father, 
« that is, of the ſubſtance of the Father, 
« God of God, light of light, very (od of very 
« God, of one ſubſtance with the Father; we 
« likewiſe believe in the Huly Ghoſt, &c.” 
Such was the form of words in that council; 
and this inſtance ſhews the great {upericrity of 
the biſhops above mere pricits ; ſor, according 
to two patriarchs of Alexandria, who have 
written the Chronicles of Alexandria in Arabic, 
two thouſand perſons oi the ſecond order ſided 
with Arius. He was exiled by Conſtantinc, but 
ſoon after the fame puniſhment fell on Atlia- 
naſius, and Arius was - recalled to Conſtanti- 
nople: with ſuch fervour, however, did St. 
Macarius pray to God that he would deprive 
Arius of life before he came into the catkedra!, 
that God heard his prayer, and Arius died in 
330) in his way to the church. Ihe Emperor 

, tine departed this life in 337, dcliverin 


his will into the hands of an Arian prieſt, anc 


expiring in the arms of the chief of the Ariam, 
Euſebius biſhop of Nicomedia : he yas ut 7 
Uz 
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tized till on his death-bed ; but he left the church 
triumphant, though divided. 

The Athanaſians and Euſcbians made war 
on cach other with the moſt 1 animo- 
lay and what is now called Arianiſm was, for 


2 long time the c ſtabliſhed doctrine in all the 


. provinces of the empire. 


Julian the philoſopher, undeſervedly named the 
1þ:;/tatc, was for zccommocating theſe diviſions, 
but failed in his good endeavours. 

The ſecond general council was held in 381 
at Conftantinople. In it was explained what 
the council of Nice had not thought fit to ſay 
concerning the Holy Ghoſt, adding to the Ni- 
cean form, „ That the Holy Spirit is che vivi- 
fying Lord, procecding from the Father, and 
« that he is worſhipped and glorified with the 
Father and the Son. 

It was not til wwoards the ninth century that 


ihe Latin churca gradually cnacted, „ I hat che 


« Holy Goolt proceccs ſrom the Father and the 
« Son.” 

in 431, the third council, held at 
Epheſus, determined that Mary was really the 
n.othcr of Cod, and that Jetus had two na- 
tures and one perſon. Neſtcrius, biſhop of 
Conſtantinople, for moving that the Bleſſed 
Virgin ſhould be caled the Mother of Chrift, 
was deciued by the council a fi Judas; 
and the rve natures were farther confirmed by 
the council of Chalcedonia. | 

I fall ſlightly p.ſs over the following ages 
as pretty well known. Unfortunately every 
one cf theſe diſputes cccafioned wars, 
church was obliged to be continually in arms. 
God farther perniitted to exerciſe the patience of 
the Faithful, that in the ninth century the Greeks 
and Latinas ſhould come to an irreconcileable 

rupture ; 


ö 
; 
; 
, 
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3 he farther permitted, that the Weſt 
ſhould be diſtracted with tweaty-nine bloody 
fchiſms for the fee of Rome. , 

In the mean time, almoſt the whole Grecian 
church, and the whole of the African church, 


ſubſiſted, but 2] wavs dee with blood, in the 
courſe of above fix hundred years of diſcord 
between the weſtern empire and the prieſthood: 
but theſe very quarreis increaſed her power; 
—— biſhops and abbots made them- 

ves Princes; and the popes, by d-grees, ac- 
quired an abſulute dominion in Bom, and a 


of anhundred leagues in extent. Thus 
God tried his church by humilietions, diſturb- 
ances, and by profperity and magilificence. 

The Latin church, in the fixteenth century, 
loſt half Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Englanc, 
Scotland, Switzerland, and Hoiland. 
It has, indeed, by the Spaniſh conqueſts, gain- 
ed more ground in America than it has ict in 
Europe; but if its tertitorics arc culargec, its 

jects are much decreaſed. 

ivine Providence ſeemed to deſign that Ja- 
pan, Siam, India, and China, ſhould be brought 
to acknowledge th: pope's ſupremacy, as an 
equivalent for the Jlois of Aſia- minor, Syria, 
Greece, Egypt, Africa, Ruſſia, and the countrics 
above mentioned. St. Francis Xavier, a Jeſuit, 
who carried the holy goſpel to the Eaſt Indies 
and Japan, when the Portugueſe went thither 
for coſtly merchandiſe, performed miracles in 
plenty, all atteſted by his reverend brethren : 
ſome ſay that he raiſed nine perſons from the 
dead; but Father Ribadeneira, in his Flower of 
Saints, reduces the number to four, and that is 
; fall 
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— they were obliged to tread on 
the croſs before they were allowed to diſpoſe of 
their goods; and this was done in a priſon where 
they were confined immediately on their arrival 
at Nangazaki. 

The Roman Catholic Apoſtolic religion 
not proſcribed in China till of late, and with 


ekin, by raiſing the dead to life; they had 
humbly limited themſelves to the teaching of 
aſtronomy, the caſting of cannon, and bei 
Mandarins. Their unhappy diſputes with ſome 
Dominicans and others gave ſuch offence to the 
great Emperor Yontchin, that this pri 
though all equity and goodneſs, was ſo blind as 
to put a ſtop to the teaching of our holy religion, 
becauſe our miſſionaries did not agree among 
themſeives. He ordered tem to depart the æmpire, 
but it was with ail the tenderneſs of à father, 
ſupplying them with carriages and every con- 
venicicy as far as the coniunes cf his domini- 
uns. 

All Aſia, all Africa, half of Europe, the 
Dutch, and Engliſh poſſeſſions in America, with 
the ſeveral unconquered parts of the vatt con- 
tinent, all the Auitral countries, which make a 

fiith 
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fifth part of the globe, are left as a prey to the 
devil, in verification of —  — « Many 
« are called, but few are choſen.” It, as ſome 
learned perſons ſay, the number of all the inha- 
bitants of the ſeveral parts of the globe is about 
fixteen hundred millions, the holy catholic uni- 
verſal Roman church has within its pale near 
ſixty millions, which amounts to more than the 
1 the inhabitants of the known 


CIRCUMCISION, 


Hraoporus, in relating what he had 
heard from the Barbarians, among whom he 
travelled, mentions ſome fooleries, and moſt 
of our modern travellers do the like: he, in- 
deed, does not require his readers to believe 
him, when he is giving an account of Gyges 
and Candaule; of Arion's being ſaved by a 
dolphin ; of the conſultation of the oracle to 
know what Crœſus was doing, with its anſwer, 
that he was then boiling a tortoiſe in a covered 
pot; of Darius's horſe neighing firſt, which 
gave his maiter the empire ; and of a hundred 
other fables, which children are highly de- 
lighted with, and rhetoricians inſert in their 
collections: but when he ſpeaks of what he 
has ſeen, of cuſtoms which he has inquired 
into, of antiquities which he has examined, he 
then ſi to men. 

The inhabitants of Colchis,” ſays he, in 
the book Euterpe, © appear to come originally 
« from Egypt. This opinion I hold more 
« from my own obſervation than from any hear- 


& ſay; for I found that in Colchis the ancient 


« Egyptians 
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Egyptians were remembered much more thaa 
« the ancient cuſtoms of Colchis in Egypt. 
« Thoſe who dwcll along the Pontus 
« Euxinus ſaid, they were a colony ſettle] 
there by Seſoſtris: this I conjecture of my- 
« ſolf, not only from their — complexi- 
« on and frizzled hair, but becauſe the people 
« of Colchis, Egypt, and Ethiopia, are the on- 
« ly people on earth who have practiſed cir- 
« cumcihon from time immemorial: for the 
« Phconicians and the inhabitants of Paleſtine 
« own that they adopted circumciſion from the 
« Egyptians. The Syrians, now ſeated on the 
« banks of the Thermodon and Pathenia, to- 
« gether with the Macrons their neighbours, ac- 
« edge that it is not long fince they con- 
formed to this Egyptian cuſtom. It is chiefly 
« by this that they are perceived to be cf Egyptian 
« original. 
As to Ethiopia and Egypt, this ceremony 
« being of a very ancient date among bota 
« nations, I cannot ſay which was the origi- 
« nal; however, it is probable that the Ethi- 
« opians took it from the Egyptians ; as, on 
« the other hand, the Phoenicians, by their 
« traffic and intercourſe with the Greeks, have 
« aboliſhed the cuſtoin of circumciſing new- born 
« children.” 
It is clear from this paſſage of Herodotus, 
that ſeveral nations had taken circumciſion from 
Egypt; but no nation has ever faid that they de- 
rived it from the Jews. To which then muſt 
the origin of this cuſtom be attributed, to th. t 
nation trom whom five or fix others acknowledge 
they hold it, or to another nation much inferior in 
power, leſs commercial, leſs military, hidden 
in a nvok of — has never 
boen 
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been able to introduce the leaſt of its cuſtoms in 


Jews ſay, that they 
into Egypt by way of compaſſion and charity; 
now is it not very probable that the little peo- 
ple adopted a e people, and 
that the Jes joined in ſome of their maſter's 
cuſtoms *? 

Clement of Alexandria relates, — gran 
goras, when travelling in Egypt, not 
gain admittance to the myſteries till he was 
circumciſed ; conſequently there was no being 
an 85 prieſt without circumciſion. This 


order ſubſiſted when Joſeph came into 


government was of great antiquity 
wy te of Egypt were obſerved 
with the moſt preciſeneſs. 


= Jews acknowledge that they continued 

__ hundred and five years: they 
fay, that in all that time they were not cir- 
cumciſed; "this ſhews that, during thoſe two 
hundred and five years, the Egyptians did not 
borrow circumciſion from the iſs : is it then 
to be ſuppoſed that they borrowed this cuſtom 
after the Jews, according to their own teſti- 
1 wy away with all the veſſels which they 

2 them ? Will a maſter adopt 
— * mark of his flave's religion, after 
him and running away? Human nature 

is not of ſuch a make. 

The book of Jabbua ſays, that the Jews were 
—— | in the deſert: © I have dclivered 
you from what was a reproach to you among 
4 de — li Now what elſe could this 

le hemmed in between the 
3 2 and Egyptiane, but that 
for which thoſe three nations deſpiſed them? 
How is this reproach removed ? oy 


— — ooo — * 
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from them a little of the —_ Is not tliis 
the natural import of that f 

The book of Genefrs ſays, — Abraham had 
been circumciſed before; but Abraham having 
travelled into Egypt, which had, for a long tia, 
been a flouriſhing monarchy, governed by a 

7 | king, circumciſion may not impro- 
bably be ſuppoſed to have obtained in a 
kingdom of ſuch antiquity bcfore the Jewiſh 
nation was formed. Farther, the cirgumciſion 
of Abraham terminated in himſelf; it was not 
till Joſhuz's time his poiterity underwent that 
ceremony. 

Now, before Joſhua, the Ifraclites, 1 
own confeflion, came into many of the Egyp- - 
tian cuſtoms ; they imitated that nation in 1:- 
veral facrifices —— as in faſting on 
the eve of Iſis's f-aits, in ablutions, in ſhaving 
the prieſt's heads, likewie the burning of in- 
e, the branched chandclier, the ſacrifice of 
the red heifer, the purifying wich hyſap, the 
abſtaining from pork, the abomination of the 
kitchen utenſils of ſtrangers : all theſe things 
bear witneſs, that the little Hebrew people, 
whatever averhon they might have to the great 
Egyptian nation, had retained a vaſt number 

their old maſter's cuitoms. The driving of 
the goat Azazel into the deſert, as laden with 
the fins of the people, is a plain imitation of 
an Egyptian practice; the very Rabbins allow, 
that the word Azazel is not Hebrew. Where, 
then, is the improbability of the Hebrews hav- 
ing imitated the Egyptians in circumciſion ? it 
was no more than the Arabs their neighbours 


that God, hav 
anc1 
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Cates circumcifion, cf no Icfs antiquity 
— =O It has — 
it is in his power to annex es 

— ſuch figns as he ſhall pleaſe to chuſe. _ 
Again, the Jews, ever ſince their circumciſicn 
under Joſhua, have conſtantly retained this 
cuſtom down to the preſent time. The Arz- 
bians have alſo adhered to it; but the Egyp- 
_ who at firſt circumc C:ſcd both male and 


length, limited it to prieſts, —— and 
prophets. This we n from Clement of 
Alexandria and Ori None -$ the Ptolc- 
uics to have circumci 

l 1 y call 

44; 
<p Ter. 
tians. At preſcnt the whole people of wb 
are circumciſed, but frum another 
cauſe Mahomediſm borrowed that ancient — 
cumciſion practiſed in Arabia. 

It is this Arabian en Ss hes 4 
introduced among the Ethiopians, where 
females and males are {till circumciſed. 

It muſt be acknowledged, that this ceremony 
of circumciſion feems, at firſt, ſomething odd; 
but let it be obſerved, that the oriental oricfts 
conſecrated themſelves to the deitics by parti- 
cular marks. An ivy leaf was engraved with 
a bodkin on Bacchus's priefts. Lucian tells us, 
that the votaries of the goddeſs Iſis made ccr- 
tain characters on their wriſts and necks ; the 
s #5 5 

It is lik re- 
vered 4 — of and 1 
the of it in pompous proceſhons, it 

ene offer up to Iſis and Oſiris, 


by 
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CONVULSION FITS. 


AxBovurt the year 1724 dancings were ſeen 
in St. Medard's church-yard; were the 
miracles wrought there; one the i Du 
Maine has immortalized in a ſong: 
Un deicrotcur d la royale, 
Du talon gauche eftrop:t 
Obtint pour grace ſpeciale 

D'etre boiteux de Pautre pied. 
The ſubſtance of which is, that “ a tip-top 
« ſhoe japanner, lame in his left obtain- 
ed as a ſpecial favour, that his right ſhould 
« become as bad.“ 

The miraculous fits are known to have con- 
tinued till a guard was placed at the 
yard: | 

De par le Roi defenſe a Dien 
De plus — 2 ce lien. 5 

« God is hereby forbidden, in the King's na 

„ 
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Admirez Þ artifice 


De ces momes 


— 4 
Mon Dieu, de peur gu on ne vous aime. 


« The contrivance of thefe cunning monks 


comme eux 


Ils vous ont hab 


God, they 
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being ſure of his life and for- 


whole iety coinciding in 
like wiſhes, X IL of 


an individual in praying on! 
in effect for the ul co. 


which 
which 
On 
tribes 
were 
were only kingdoms. Of a thouſand na- 
tions, only 
It was anciently ſo on our ſide of the globe: 
before the kings of Etruria and Rome 
ſtarted up, E was full of republics. Africa 
has fill its ics ; Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, 
which lie fo far north, as, in ſome mealure, to 


Europe, are commonwealths of rob- 
The Hotrentots, a people on the ſouth 
Africa, {till live as men are ſaid to have lived 
the primitive ages of the world, free, all 
ual, no maſters, no ſubjects, no money, and 
no wants; their ſheep ſupply them both 
and raiment, and their manhons are 
wood and earth: they are the very fil- 
men, and with the moit rank ſmell ; but 
they are nct ſenſible of, and they both live 
and die more quictly than we. 
Europe has eight republics without monarchs; 
Venice, Holland, Switzerland, Genoa, Lucca, 
Geneva, St. Marino, Poland, Swe- 
den, and England, may be looked: oa as _— 


f 


— 
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lies under a king, but Poland alone calls itſelf 


cracy; Mam py 28 
and all cry up a democracy: as for 
is only kings who will prefer it. 

comes it to that almoſt the 
is governed by monarchs? Aſk the 
=p pup Mb about the 
ut the true res ſon is, that men very 
ſcrve to be their own governors. 

ies ey ant, WD © 
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parts. Such, then, is the ſtate of human af- 
fairs, that to wiſh an increaſe of grandeur to 
— native country, is wiſhing harm to its 

ighbcurs. He who is a citizen of the uni- 


verſe would have his country neither greater nor 
ſmaller, richer nor poorer. 
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CRITICISM. 


with 
have cleared up anc. ent 
The ſatirical critics are 


one day reading T aflo with 


me, fell on this ſtanza : 


Chiama gli babitatcr' dell' ombre etorne 
H rauce ſuem della Tartarea tromba, 


afterwards read, as they fell under his 
eye, ſeveral ſtanzas of the like force and har- 
mony : how, cried he, is this what your Boileau 
to call tinſel ? Is it thus he ftrives to 
depreciate a 1 man who lived a hundred 
before him, the better to exalt another 

man who lived fixteen hundred years before 


im, and would not have failed to have done 
juſtice to Taſſo? 

Be eaſy, ſaid I to him; let us look into Qui- 
naut's operas: what we meet with at the opening 
of the book could not but incenſe us againift the 

of criticiſm ; it was the following pai- 
ſage in the admirable opera of Armida : 
eſe et barbare, 
"amonr contraint les coeurs dont il 5 empare 
A fouffrir des maux rigourcux. 


Si 
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Si votre ſort eft en vitre puiſſance, 
222 de Tiadiference, 


Elle affure ur ſort plus beureux. 
Arm. Non, non, il ne m pas poſſible 
De paſſer de mon trouble en un ttat paiſible ; 

„ COeur me ce 4 1 
Renaud m'offenſe trop, 11 weſt que trop aimab 

Coft pour — — un choix indiſpenſable 
Ce le hair ou ae Paimer. 
We went through the whole 

muſt be owned, that the 

nius is enhanced by Quinaut. 

my friend, after this could you 
ſhould continually make it his buſineſs to expoſe 

Quinaut as a wretched poetaſter? He even 

brought Lewis XIV. to believe that this beauti- 


muſician Boileau was 3 of, 
however, what ſignifies the ſaying of a 
to tag a rhime to a line ending in aut, 
times fell foul of Bourſaut, ſometimes of He- 
naut, ſometimes of Quinaut, ing to the 
terms on which he ſtood with theſe gentlemen ? 
But, that your warmth againſt injuſtice may not 
cool, only go to the window, and view that 
grand front of the Louvre, by which Perraut has 
gained immortal reputation: this ingenious ar- 
tiſt happened to be brother to a very learned 
member of the academy, between nm and 
Boileau there had been ſome literary wrangling, 
and for this, truly, Mr. Boileau tranſmits this 
man to poſterity with the character of a paltry 
—_— 2 „ 
My fri ter a pauſe, replied, with a 

This * the temper of man rang 

bo 
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Sully, in his Memoirs, ſpeaks of the Cardinal 
d'Offat and Secretary Villeroy as bad miniſters. 
Louvois ſtrove to ſuppreſs in himſclf any eſteem 
for the great Colbert: they, faid I, did not 
print any 922 other whilſt living; 
that is 3 ſeen in any but divines, 


We had a man of merit, La Motte, who has 
written very fine ſtanzas. 


Wo is au feu qui la charme, 
eie une jeune beaute 
Et contre elle meme elle arme, 


Dune pinible fermete. 
Helas cette contrainte extreme 
La prive du vice gu elle aime, 
2 fuir la honte quelle bait ; 
ſeverite n'e/t que faſte, 
Et Phonneur de le r chaſte 
La rifout a Pitre en 2 
« A blooming ſometimes withſtands a 
<« pleaſing paſſion, to prompting Nature 
« oppoles a painful firmneſs. This violent con- 
« ftraint to avoid dreaded ſhame preſerves her 
& from the vice to which her heart is attached; 
her purity was pride and ſhow; and the re- 
<« putation of chaſtity determined her againſt the 
violation of it.“ * 
En vain ce ſevere ſtoigue 
Sous mille defauts abattu, 
Se vante d'une ame heroique, 
Toute voute a la vertu; 
Ce #eft point la vertu qu'il aime, 
Mais for coeur yvre de iui mime 
Vaudreit uſurper les autels; 
Et par ſa ſageſſe Jrivole 


Il ze veut gue parer Fidele 


Dr il offre au culte des mortels. 


« This 
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« This auſtere Stoic, the flave of a multi- 
« tude of vices, boaſts of heroiſm, of a foul 
« abſolutely conſecrated to Virtue. Abſurd 
« conceit ! Virtue has none of his love; but 
« his inflated heart claims altare, and the ſole 
« ſcope of his vaniſhed wiſdom is to deck the 
idol for univerſal worſhip.” 


Les champs de Pharſale ct d Arbelle 
Ont vi triampher deux vaingucurs, 
L'un ct Pautre digne modele 

ue fe prepeſent les grands cours. 
2 4 fait bur gleire; 

Et fi 16 ſceau de la viftoire 
N'” ett confacre ces demi-denx 
Alexandre aux yeux du vulyaire 
N aurit ets qu'un Teenraire, 
Et Cifar gu un ſediticus. 

« Pharſalia and Arbella's plains beheld the 
« triumph of two victois, the model and ad- 
« miration of all martial ſpirits ; but to ſucceſs 
« they owe their Whole glory; for had not vic- 
« tory conſecrated theſe demi-god-, Alexander 
« would have been accounted a Hotſpur, ard 


% Cxfar an incendiary.” 


his amiable author, ays he, more than once 
1 philoſophy in the graceful ature of 
pociy. Had he always written ſuch ſtauzas, 
he would have been the chief lyric poet among 
us; yet while ſuch beautiful pizces came from 
him, a contemporary of his could call him a 
Green Gooſe, and in anotier place ſay, & the 
« tir-ſome beauty of his propoſitions” and 
in another, „ they have but one fault, they 
« ſhouid have been Witten in p ofe; oue 
« ſees witch half aa cye they came fem La 
* Morte.” . 


* II. 
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He purſues him where, where 
charges him with and want of harmony 

Perhaps you would be to ſee the odes 
written ſome after this ſame cenſor, 


who tried La Motte in fo arbitrary a manner, 
and decried him with fuch contempt. Here are 
ſome ſpecimens : 

Cette influence ine 

Neft = lui — chaine, 

Avi Pattache au bonheur d' autrui; 

Tous le brillans qui Pennobliſſent, 

Sent en lui, mais non pas @ lui. 

« This ſovereign power is but a glittering 
chain, binding him to the happineſs of others; 
all the brilliant qualities which adorn him, 
« all the talents which ennoble him, thougn in 
him, are not his.“ 

Ine rien que le tems wabſorbe ne devore, 

Et bes faits 1 ignore 

Sout bien pen diſferenis de faits non avenus. 

« Nothing eſcapes the devouring jaws of 
„Time; and what is unknown, differs very 
little from what never happened.” 

La bente qui brille en elle 
Des ces charmes les plus d aux, 
Et une image de celle, 
| Foe vert briiler en vous. 

t par vous ſeule enrichic, 
Sa politefſe affrenchie 
Des moemdres cbſcurites. 
E# la lueur refiechie, 
Des vos ſublimes clartes. 

bat goodneſs which in her diſplays its 
moſt engaging charms, is the image of that 
„ which, adtairing Lic beholds in you; and by 

(0 
you 


vou 88 her politencfs, freed 
cc from the leaſt dar 3 
« flected from your 


Ils ont vi par ta bonne fot 

De leurs penples, troubles Þeffroi 
La crainte heureufeme:.t def ue. 
Et deracinee d jamais 

La haine fi ſouvent regue 

En — de la — 


1 probity they have ſeen the 
* their — — happily miſ- 
« taken; and hatred, often received in reverſion. 
bs for peace, for ever extirpated.”” 
Devoile a ma vue empreſſee 
Fe * 


— Te 


—— eager fight thoſe adopts 
i ynonimous wi itation, emblems 
abſtractedneſs.” * 


« of 
5 une fortune, 

Ste harge commune, 
Deux moities partent le faix ? 
Due le moindre le riclame, 

Et que du bonheur de Pame 
Le corps ſeul faſſe les fraix. 

« Is it not a rare happineſs, where, in a 
« burden common to two, the leaſt inſiſts on 
bearing the whole load? Thus the body 

lays itfelf out for the gratification of the 
« foul.” 

To be ſure, ſaid my judicious philologiſt, this 
is wretched traſh to be publiſhed as 
after criticiſing a writer with ſo much ſcurri- 
lity. The author had done much better to 

M 2 have 
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have left his adverſary in the quiet enjoyment 
his merit, and have retained his own ſhare 
it; but, alas! the genres irrtiabile datum is 

fick as ever with the overflowings of an 
acrid bile. "The public, its views extending 
no farther than amuſement, overlooks thetic 


trifles in en of talents. It ſecs, in an alle- 
ed Plute, fome judges condemned to 
he Head, and fitting in hell, on a feat covercd 
with their ſkins, inftead cf the lilies &: the 
reader never troubles himſ:lf whether the 
judges deferved it or not, or whether the plain- 
tiff who had ſummoned them before Pluto be 
in the right or wrong; he reads thoſe verſes 
purely for his pleaſure, and if they give him 
pleaſure, that is all he defires; if the allegory 
diſguſts him, he ſhuts ne book, and would not 
fiir a foot to have the ſentence cunfirmed or 
annulled. - 

Racine's inimitable tregedies have been all 
criticiſed, and very badly; becauſe the critics 
were rivals. The competent. judges of an art 
are the artiſts; true, but when is it the artif*5 
ace not corrupted ? 

An artiſt very ſkilſul, and withal, a man ot 
taſte, without either prejudice or envy, would 
make an excellent critic ; but a hard matter it is 
to find ſuch a man. 


* The arms of France, -mbroidercd on he covering 
of the benches in court: of juſtice, 


= 
=. 
8 
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DELU OCE. 


be only in a gradation fo very flow, as to take up 
a prodigious number of ages. Ihe ſea, in the 
ſpace of five hundred has withdrawn from 
Aigues-mortes, wr b 1 2 
once large 8, 1cavi two 
land — # ag This — eſſion ſhews, that to 
make the circuit of the Tis, it would require 
two millions two hundred and fifty thouſand 
years. A very remarkable circumſtance is, 
that this period comes very near to that which 
the carth's axis would take up in raifing itſelf 
again, and coinciding with the equator, a motion 
2. from improbable, that for theſe fifty years 
pait, ſome apprehenſion has been entertained of 
it, but it cannot be accompliſhed under two mi- 
lions three hundred thouſand years. 
The hn, or lob of il where 


| from the ſea, prove, beyond all diſpute, that it 
has inſenſibly depoſited thoſe maritime 

on ground which was once its ſhores ; but that 
the water, at one and the ſame time, covered the 
whole earth, is a phyſical abſurdity, which the 


laws of gravitation, as well as thoſe of fluide, 
and the deficiency of the quantity of water, de- 
| monſtrates to be impoſſible. Not that any thing 
| -re is meant in the leaſt to affect the great 


truth of the univerfal deluge, as related in the 
Peutateuch ; on the contrary, this is a miracle, 
therefore could not be effected by phyſical cauſes. 

M 3 Ihe 
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gheſt : It is a miracle that 
there ſhould have been cataracts, doors, and 
in heaven; it is a miracle that all the 
creatures could be contained in the ark ; it is a 
miracle that Noah ſhould have found fodder and 
proviſions for them during ten months; it is a 
miracle that moſt of them did not die here; it is 
a miracle that, at going out of the ark, ſuſtenance 
could be found for man and beaſt : it is likewiſe 
miracle that one Pelletier ſhould have con- 
ccited he had explained how all the ſeveral 
inds of creatures might very naturally be con- 
tained and fed in the ark. 

Now, the hiſtory of the deluge being the 
moſt miraculous thing ever heard of, it is idle 
to go about clucidating it; there are myſteries 
which we believe through faith ; and faith con- 
ſiſts in believing what reaſon does not believe; 
which again is another miracle. 

Thus the ftory cf the univerſal deluge is like 
that of the tower of Babel, of Balaam's aſs, of 
the fall of Jericho at the blowing of the trumpets, 
of the waters turned into the paſſage of 
the Red Sea, and all the miracles which God was 

leaſed to perform in behalf cf his choſen people. 
2 are depths unfathomable by the line of hu- 
man reaſon. 


DESTIN\. 
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and Achilles in 
jan muſt abſolutely be lain by the Greek, he 
is ſenſible all oppoſition to it would be fruitleſs : 
and from that moment Apollo, Hector's guar- 
dian genius, is obliged to forſake him ( Hiad, li 
xxii.) And though Homer, according to the 
privilege of antiquity, often interlards his poem 
with quite oppolite ideas, yet is he the firſt in 
whom the notion of Deſtiny occurs; ſo that it 
muſt be ſuppoſed to have been current in his 
time. 

This notion of Deftiny was not received 
the Jewiſh Phariſees till ſeveral ages after; 
the Fhariſces themſelves, who, 2:nong that in- 
ſignificant were the principal lite- 
rati, were but of a modern date. At Alexandria 


{-ttled, and that every thing is a neceſiary eſtect. 
Either 
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Either the world ſubſiſts by its own nature, 


by its ph laws, or a Supreme Being has 
formed it by his primitive laws. In either caſe 
theſe laws are immutable ; in either caſe every 


neceſlary. Heavy bodies gravitate to- 
alle tend 
to remain in che air ; pear-trees can never bear 
-apples ; the inſtinct of a ſpaniel can never 
— of an oftrich; every thing is ar- 
ſet in motion, and limited. 
can have but a certain number of teeth, 
hair, and ideas; and a time comes when he nc- 
ceſſarily loſes them. It is a contradiction, that 
what was ye ſterda has not been, and what is 
to-day ſhould not be; no leſs a contradiction is 
is Gin © Ghing which is to be thould no: come 
to paſs. 

- 4,7 Sond} age a turn to the Deſtiny of 

afly, I ſee no reaſon why thou mighteſt not as 
222 determine the Deſtiny of all other flies, of 
all JE of all men, and of all nature; 
fo that at laſt, thou wouldit be more powerful 

than God h imſelf. 

11 is common for weak people to ſay, —.— 
phyſician has cured my aunt of a moſt danger- 
" . ous illneſs; he has her live ten years longer 

than the would. Others as weak, Lbs tazir 
own opinion very wiſe, ſay, the prudent man 
owes his fortune to himſelf. 


Nullum numen abeft, fi fit prudentia, ſed nos 
Te facimus fortuna Deam cœlogue locamus. 


But the prudent man oftentimes is cruſhed by 
his Deſtiny, inſtcad of making it; it is thaw 
Deftiny that renders men prudent. 

Some profound politicians affirm, that, had 
24 Ludlow, Ireton, and about a dozen 
more puliamentarians, been made away with 

a week 
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2 week before the cutting off Charles the Firſt's 
head, that king might have lived longer, and 
have dicd in his They are in the right, 
and may farther add, that had all England been 
ſwallowed up by the ſea, that monarch would 
not have ended his days on a ſcaffold at White- 
hall, nc ar the Banquetting-houſe ; but by the 
arrangement of occurrences, Charles was to have 
his head cut off. 

Cardinal d'Offat was unqueſtionably a man of 
more prudence than yon lunatic in Bedlam ; but 
is it not manifeſt that the wiſe d'Offat's organs 
were of another texture than that madman's ? 
So a fox's organs differ from thoſe of a crane 
or a lark. 

The phyſician has ſaved thy aunt. Allow- 
ed; but herein he certainly did not reverſe 
the order of Nature ; he ormed to it. It is 
evident, that thy aunt could not hinder her beit 
born in ſuch a town, and having a certain ill- 
neſs at ſuch a time ; that the phyſician could be 
no where but in the town, re he was ; that 
thine aunt was to ſend for bim; and that he 
was to preſcribe for her thoſe medicaments which 
have e fedded her cure. | 

A peaſant imagines that the hail which has 
fallen in his ground is purely matter of chance 
but the philoſopher knows that there is no ſuch 
thing as chance ; and that by the conſtitution of 
the werid, it muſt * have hailed that 
day, in that very place. 

Some, alarmed at this truth, are for halving 
it, as ſtraitened debtors offer half to their cre- 
ditors, deſiring ſome forbearance for the re- 
mainder. There are, ſay they, neceſſary events, 
and others which are not ſo; but it would be 
odd, indeed, that one part of this world were 
fixed, and not the other; that ſome things which 


happen 
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that of 
loaded with abſurdities, 

idea of an eternal Provi- 

„others not to reaſon at all, and 1 

thoſe who do reaſon. 

You aſk me, what then becomes of liberty ? 


1 


DREAMS. 


Somnia gue ludunt ani Tolitantibus umbris, 
Non delubra deum, nec ab atherc numina mittunt, 
Sed ſua guifque facit. 


Bur how fo, when all the ſenſes are dead- 
ened in fleep, is there one within till alive and 
active? What! when your eyes have loſt their 
ears their hearing, do you {till 


which, now freed from 
acts in the full enjoy- 


If 


ment of its properties ? 
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ſenſes, which is the only cauſe 


of all our fleeping ideas, whence is 


of the ſoul's moſt abſtract quietude, its imagina- 
tion ſhould be the moſt confuſed ? Is it fantaſti- 
cal when free? Were it born with metaphy- 
fical ideas, as fome writers, who were troubled 
with walking dreams, have affirmed, its pure 


and luminous ideas of being, of infinitude, and 


of all pri principles, naturally ſhould awake 
in her with the greateſt energy when the body is 
ſceping, and men ſhould philoſophize beſt in 
their dreams. 

Whatever ſyſtem vou eſpouſe, however you 
may labour to prove that memory ſtirs the brain, 
and your brain your ſoul, you muſt allow that, in 
all your ideas in ſeep, you are entirely paſhve 
your will has no ſhare in thoſe images. Thus 
It is clear, that you can think ſeven or ei 
heurs on a ſtretch, without having the leaſt in- 
clination to think, and even without-being certain 
that you do think. Contider this, and tell me 
what is man's compound. 

Superſtition has always dealt much in dreams; 
nothing, indeed, was more natural. A man, 
d-eply concerned about his miſtreſs who lies 
il, dreams that he ſees her dying; and the next 
day the actually dies: then, to be ſure, God had 
given him previous knowledge of his beloved's 
death. | : 

A commander of an army dreams of gaining 
a battle; gains it; then — had :iatimated 
to him that he ſhould be congueror. 


It 


£40 


are almeſt ever irrational, irregular, 
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It is only ſuch dreams as meet with ſome ac- 

i that are taken notice of; the 

others we think not worth Is. 

Dreams make full as great a part of anciem 
hiſtory as oracles. 

The end of ver. 26. xix. of Leviticus, 
the Vulgate renders thus: © Thou ſhall not 
obſerve dreams *.” But the word dream is 
not in the Hebrew; and it would be ſomething 
odd that the obſervance of dreams ſhould bc 
forbidden in the ſame book, which tells us that 
Joſeph ſaved Egypt, and brought his family to 
great proſperity, by interpreting three dreams. 

The i jon cf dreams and viſions was 
ſo common, that ſomething beyond this know 
ledge was required; the magician was ſometimes 
even to gueſs what another had dreamed. Ne- 
buchadnezzar, forgetting a dream, ordered the 
* pain of death, to ſind it out; Da- 
nic] the Jew, who was of the ſame ſchool as 
the magicians, ſaved their lives, both finding out 
and interpreting the king's dream. Theſc, and 
many other accounts prove, that onciromancy, 
or the interpretation of dreams, was not prchi- 
bited by the Jewiſh inſtitutes. 


END, FINAL CAUSES. 


A MAN, it ſeems, muſt be itark mad to deny 
that the ſtomach is made for digeſtion, the cy: 
to ſce, and the car to hear. 

On the other hand, he muſt be ſtrangely at- 
tached to Final cauſcs, to affirm, that ſtone was 


NM traiflition. have inet. 


mac 
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made to build houſes, and that China breeds 
ſilk- worms to furniſh Europe with ſattin. 

But it is ſaid, if God has maniſeſtly made one 
thing with deſign, he had a deſign in — thing. 
10 allow a Providence in one caſe, and; deny it 
in another, is ridiculous. Whatever is made, 
was foreſeen and arranged; now every arrange- 
ment has its object, every effect i its cauſe ; there- 
fore every thing is equally the reſult, or the 
product, of a F inal Cauſe; therefore it is equally 
true to fay, that noſes were made to wear ſpecta- 

4-8, and ningers to be decorated with diamonds ; 
as it is true to ſ.y, that the cars have been made 
to har founds, and the eyes to receive light. 

Tins ulty, I a; mprehs nd, may be cafily 
cleared up when the effects arc invariably the 
Lune in all times and places; when fuch uniform 
effect. are independent of the bein ags they ap- 
pertzin to, there is then evidently a F mal Cauſe. 

All animals have eyes, and they ſee; all have 

ears, and they hear; all a mouth wich which 
hey cat; a {tomach, or ſomething fimilar, by 
winch they digeſt; all an orifice wich voids 
the excrements; all an inſtrument of genera- 
tion; and theſe natural gifts operate in them 
without the intervention "of any art. Here are 
clear demon {trations of Final Cauſzs, and to 
galliſay fo univerſal a truth, would be to pervert 
vur cult y of thinking. 
Bur i: is not in all places, go at al! times, 
12t tones form edifices; all noſes do not wear 
ſectacies ; all fingers have not a ring, nor are 
ail legs covered wita filk ſtockings: therefore 
+ fils worm is not made to cover my legs, as 
„our mouth is made to cat, and your back-ſide 
for evacuation. Thus there arc effects produced 
by Fiaal Cauſes, but withal many whica cannot 
coe within that appellation. 


8 
— 
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But both the one and the other are equally 
le to the plan of a general Providence ; 
for certainly nothing comes to paſs in oppoſition 
to it, or much as without it. Every par- 
ticular within the compaſs of nature is uniform, 
immutable, and the immediate work of their 
Author. From him are derived the laws by 
wh'ch the moon is three-fourths of the caul-: 
of tices, and the fun the other fourth; it is he 
who has given a rotary motion to the fun, by 
which in hve minutes and a halt it emits rays of 
light into the cycs cf men, crocodiles, and cats. 

But if, aſter many centuries, we have hit on 
the invention of ſhears and ſpits, with the former 
ſhearing the ſheep of their woo!, and with 11: 
latter roaſting them for food, what can be in- 
ferred from thence, but that God has fo made 
us, that one day we ſhould neceilarily grow in- 
genious and carnivorous ? 

Sheep, doubtleſs, were not abſolutely made 
to be dreſſed and caten, ſince ſeveral nations 
abſtain from that ſaaguinary practice. Alen 
were not cflentially created to butcher one ano- 
ther, for the Bramins and Quakers never kill 
any body; but the compoſition we are made of 
is frequently productive of maffecres, as it 

oduces calumnies, vanities, perſecutions, and 
impertinencies: not that the formation of man 
is preciſely the Final Cauſe of cur follics 
and brutalities; a Final Cauſe being univerſal 
and invariable in all places and at all times. 
The crimes and abſurdities of the human mind 
are, neverthcl-{:, in the eternal order of things. 
In threſhing corn, the Rail is the Final Cauſe 
of the grain's ſeparation; but if the flail, in 
threſhing the corn, deſtroys a thouſand inſects, 
tliis is not from any determinate will of minc, 
neither is it mere chance: that theſe inſects were 
at 
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at that time under my flail, and it was determin- 
ed they were to be there. | 

It is conſequential to the nature of things, 
that a man is ambitious, forms other men into 
military bodies, that he is beaten or gains * 
victory ; but never can it he ſaid that man was 
created by God to be knocked on the head in 
battle. 

The inſtruments given to us by nature can- 
not Aways be Final Cauſes, ever in motion, 
and infellible in their eſtect. "The eyes, given 
us for ſignt, are not always open; every ſanſe 
has its intervals of reſt; there are even ſome 
{-nſcs we make no uſe of; For inftance, in the 
caſe of a poor girl of fourteen, immured in a 
convent, that door, from which was to proceed 
2 new generation, is for ever ſhut up; till the 
Final Cauſe ſubſiſts, and as ſoon as it is free will 
act. 


EQUALITY. 


7 

w HAT does one d owe to another, and 
one horſe to another horſe ? Nothing. No ani- 
mal depends on its fellow; but man partaking 
of that ſpark of _— called reaſon, what ad- 
vantage accrues to him from this? To be a ſlave 
almoſt every-where throughout the earth. 

Were this earth what it apparently ſhould be, 
that is, did man every-where meet with an caſy, 
certain, and ſafe ſubſiſtence, and a climate ſuita- 
ble to his nature, it is manifeſtly impoſiible that 
one man could have enilaved another. When 
this earth ſhall every-where produce ſalubrious 
fruits; when the air, which ſhouid contribute 
to our life, ſhall not bring us ſickneſſes and 
death; when man ſhall ſtand in need of no 

N 2 other 
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other lodging end bed than that of the deer 
and rocbuck ; then the Gengis-Khans and tlic 
Tamerlanes will have no he domeſtics than 
their children, and theſe will have fo much natu- 
ral affection as to aſſiſt them in their old age. 

In this ſo natural ſtate, which all qundrupeds, 
birds, and reptiles enjoy, man would be as happy 
as they; dominion would then be a chimera, an 
abſurdity, which no one would think cf; for vH 
would make a buſtle to get ſervants without ary 
want of their icrvic? ? 

Should any individual, cf a tyrannical dit- 
poſition, and extraordinary ſtrength, take it in- 
to his head to make a ſlave of Lis weator roigh- 
bour, the thing would be impracticable ; the 
party opprefied would be zn hundred 1-2vucs out 
of the oppreficr's reach before he had ten his 
meaſutes. | 

Ihus a freedom from wants would neceſta- 
rily make all men equal. It is the diſtreſo an- 
nexed to our ſpecies which ſubjects one man 
to another: not that incquality is 2 cal mit- 
fortune; the grievance lies in dependence. What 
gnifies one man being fliled his Highneſs, ano- 
ther his Holineſs ? but to ſerve either is diſagree- 
; ble. 

A numerous ſamily has ſucceſ fully culti- 
vated a good ſoil, vrhilſt two fracll reighbour- 
ing families cannot bring their ſtubborn grounds 
to produce any thing: the two poor families 
muſt either become ſervants to the opulent fami- 
ly, or extirpate it; this is ſeli-evident: one ct 
the two indigent families, for a ſubiiitence, goes 
and offers its labour to the rich; the other goes 
to diſpoſſeſs it by force of arms, and is heaten. 
The former is the origin of domeſt cs and la- 
bourers, and from the latter flavery is derived. 

In cer calamitous glebe, it is impoſſible that 
men, living together in focicty, {faculd not be 

divided 
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divided into two claſſos, one the rich, who com- 
mand, the other the poor, who ſerve or obey; 
theſe two are ſubdivided into a thouſand, and 
theſe thouſands have their farther ſubdiviſions and 
rradations. 

All the oppreſicd are not abſolutely unhappy : 
moſt of them being born in a ſervile — con- 
tinual labour preſerves them from too ſenſible a 
feeling of their lituation 3 but whenever they 
feel it, wars are the conſequence, as at Rome 
between the Plebeian and Patrician parties; 
likewiſe thoſe of the peaſants in Germany, Eng- 
land, and France. All theſe wars terminate, ſoon 
or late, in the ſubjection of the people, becauſe 
the great have money, and money does every 
thing within a ſtate: I fay within a ftate; for 
between nition and nation it is otherwiſe. A 
nation which handles iron beft, will ever be too 
ſtrong for that which, with its chuntears of gold, 
is deficient in ſkill and courage. 

Every man is born with no ſmall 
to power, riches, and pleaſure, and has naturally 
celight in indolence ; conſcquently every man 
is for having the money, wives, or dau 
of others; would ſubject them to all his 
mours, and do no work, or at leaſt what only 
pleaſed himſelf. You ſee that, for men with 
ſuch fine diſpoſitions to be equal, is as i 
{ible as that two preachezs, or two profeſſors of 
divinity, ſhould not be jealous of one another. 

Mankind, in the preſent ſtate, cannot ſubliſt, 
unleſs an infinity of uſefut men have the miſ- 


; 


pair 
fome other hand than a Serjeant at Law to 


them for you. Thus inequality is, 
I ec natural and the "— 
merical thing in the world. 


2 
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Men bag exceſſive in every thing where 
they can be fo, this inequality has been carried 
too far; in ſeveral governments it is a ſtandins 
maxim, that a citizen is not allowed to quir 
the country where he happened to be born: 
the import of this law is viſibly this: 4 The 
< country is fo bad and ill governed, that we 
<«< forbid any perſon whatever to go out, leſt 
every body ſhould leave it.” Now, act morc 
wiſzly ; create in your ſubjects a delight to ſtay 
in your country, and in foreigners a defire of 
caming thither. 

Every man has a right to believe himſclf 
naturally equal to other men; but it docs not 
from thence follow, that a cardinal's cook may 
order his Eminence to dreſs his dinner. The 
cook, indeed, may ſay, I am as much a man as 
my maſter ; like him I cried at my birth, and 
he will die in the ſame avomes, and amidſt the 
fame ceremonies as 1; the animal functions are 
alike in both. If the Turks make themſelves | 
maſters of Rome, and I ſhould then come tee 
be a cardinal, and my maſter reduced to turn 
cook, I will take him into my ſervice. There 
is nothing in this ſoliloquy but what is rationa! 
and juſt; yet tiil the Grand Scignor makes him- 
{elf maſter of Rome, the cook is to do his duty, 
elſe there is an end of human ſocicty. 

As to him who is neither cook to a cardina!, 
nor holds any ſtate- employment, and who has 
no connection or dependence, but who is cha- 
grined at being every where received either 
with an air of protection or contempt; who 
plainly fees that many Monfigno:s have nei- 
ther more learning, more genivs, nor more 
virtue then himſelf, and to whom it is a tor- | 
ment to be ſometimes in their anti-chamber— | 
What would you have him do? Take himſelf 
away. 


EZEKIEL. 
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EZEKIEL. 


Guftoms. 


Ir is at preſent very well known that we are 
not to judge of ancient cuſtoms by modern 
times. He who would go about to reform the 
court of Alcinous, in the Odyſſey, by that of the 
Grand Seignor, or of Lewis XIV. would be 
little GD by > learned ny Ay 
fault with Virgil for having repreſen 
Evander 1 ambaffadors with a bas 
ſkin for his mantle, and a dog on each fide of 
him, would be very bad criticiſm. 

T he manners of the ancient Egvptians and 
Tews vary from ours ſtill more than thoſe of 
King Alcinous of Nauſicae his daughter, and 
the good man Evander.— Ezekiel, when a ſave 
among the Chaideans had a viſion near the 
little river of Chebar, which runs into the Eu- 
phrates. 

It is not to be thought ſtrange that he ſhould 
have ſeen animals with four faces, and four 
wings, and their feet like thoſe of calves z nor 
that he ſaw wheels ſelf-moving, and having 
in them the ſpirit of life. Theſe ſymbols are 
pleaſing to the very imagination; but ſeveral 
critics cannot be reconciled to the order given 
him by the Lord, that, during three hundred 
and ninety-nine days he ſhould cat barley, wheat, 
and millet bicad, beſmeared with man's dung. 
Then ſaid the Prophet, Ah, Lord God, be- 
« hold, my foul hath not hitherto been pol- 
« luted.“ And the Lord anſwered, « Well, 
« inſtead of man's excrements, I allow thee 

co 
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« cow dung, and thou ſhalt preparc thy bread 
< therewith.” 

As it is not cuſtomary with us to cat bread 
with ſuch marmalade, theſe orders, to the gene- 
rality of men, appear unworthy of the Divine 
Majeſty. It muſt, however, be owned, that 
cow dung, and all the diamonds of the Mogul, 
are entirely alike, not only in the eyes of a Divine 
Being, but in thoſe of a genuine philoſopher ; 
and as to the reaſons God might have for ordering 
ſuch repaſts to his Prophet, it is not for us to be 
examiners. 

It is ſufficient to ſhew, that theſe orders, 
however odd and diſguſtful to us, did not ſeem 
& to the Jews. True it is, that in St. Jerom's 
time the ſynagogue did not allow the reading of 
Ezekiel — thirty years of 2ge ; but this 
was becauſe, in chap. xviu. it is ſaid, © that 
< the ſon ſhall no longer bear the iniquity of 
« the father, and it thall be no more ſaid 
the fathers have eaten four grapes, and the 
children's teeth have been ſet on edge.” 

This was expreſsly contradicting Moſes, who, 
in the xxvii. chap. of Numbers, declares that 
the children ſhall bear the iniquity of their fa- 
thers tothe third and fourth generation. 

Farther, Exzckiel, in chap. xx. makes the 
Lord to fay, that he gave to the Jews, © pre- 
* cep ich were not good.” This was the 
principal reaſcn of the — ue's prohibiting 

= from reading bie — it . 

bring them to doubt of the irrefragability of the 
Moſaic laws. 

The cavillers of our times are ſtill mors aſto- 


* 
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day thou waſt born, thy navel-ſtring was not 
cut, thou was neither ſalted nor ſwaddled; I 
« piticd thee 3 thou art grown up, thy breafts 
« re faſhicned, and thine hair is grown; 1 
« paſied by thee, and looked upon z be- 
held thy time was the time cf love. I ſpread 
my {kict over thee, and covered thy naked- 
« ncfs : thou b-cameſt mine, I wiſhed thee with 
« water, and anointed thee with cil, I clcathed 
« thee and ſhed thee; I girded thee about with 
« fine linen, and covered thee with filks; I 
„ decked ther ailo with crnaments, and put 
« braccicts cn thy bande, and à chain en thy 
« neck; I put @ jewel en thy forchead, and 
„ car-rings in thy ce, and a crown on thy 
« head, &c. Fut thou didft truſt in thy beauty, 
« and playvedſt the harlot becauſe ef thy renown, 
and poured!t cut thy fornications on every one 
« that paſied by: thou hait buitt an eminent 
« place, thou h.ft proftituted thyſclf in public 
« places, thou haſt ſpread thy legs to every one 
« that paſſed by . . . . and thou haſt lain with 
« Fgyptians . . . . and laſtly, thou haſt paid 
« tiy lovers, and haſt made preſents to them 
« to lie with thee, . . . . and in paying, in- 
« ſtead cf being paid, thou haſt done the reverſe 
= cf cther girls . . . . there is a proverb, Like 
« mother lize daughter, and the like is ſaid of 
« thee.” 

Sill greater clameur is raiſed againſt chap. 
Xt! A ricther had two daughters, who part 
cd wich their vaginity very early in life; the 
mane cf the elder was Aholah, and of the 
younger Ahclibzh: . . . . Aholah doated on 
& young tors, and captzins, and rulers ; ſhe 
« committed whoredom with the Egyptians in 
„ her vouthn . . . . Aholibah, her fifler, was 
« more corrupt in her whoreden.s than the, 


& with 
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« with captains and rulers clothed moſt gor- 
« geouſly, horſemen riding upon horſes, al of 
them deſirable young men; ſhe has diſco- 
vered her nakedneſe, ſhe has increaſed her 
« whoredoms, ſhe has cagerly fought the em- 
« braces cf thoſe whoſe fleſh is as the fleth f 
« alles, and whoſe iflue is like the illue © 
« horſes.” 

Theſe deſcriptions, which ſcandalize fo many 
weak minds, ſignify no more than the fins of 
Jeruſalem and Samaria. Exprefions to us in- 
delicate and obſcure, were not ſo at that time. 
The like plainneſs openly ſhows itſelf in other 
paſſages of Scripture. © It often ſpeaks of 
opening the womb.” The terms in which 
are expreſſed the junction of Boaz and Ruth, 
and of Judah with his daugltter-in-law, in He- 
brew, have nothing unſcemly in them, but would 
be very much ſo in our language. 

He who is not aſhamed of being naked does 
not cover himſelf. Where was the ſhame of 
naming the genitals in thoſe times, when it 
was cuſtomary, on any important promiſe, to 
touch the genitals of him to whom the promiſe 
was nad? It was a mark of reſpec, a ſymbol 
of fidelity; as formerly, among us, the Feudal 
tenants put their hands between thoſe of their 


* 
* 


Ats. 
We have thought fit to render the genitals 
by thigh; Eliezer puts his hand under Abraham's 
thigh; the like foſeph does to Jacob. This 
had been a cuſtom of very great antiquity in 
Egypt, and fo far were dat pecple from an- 
nexing ſhame and turpitude to what we dare 


neither expoſe nor name, that they carricd in 
proceſſion a large hgure of the virile member 
called Phallum, in thankſgiving to the gods for 
their 
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their goodneſs in making that member the in- 
ſtrument of human propagation. 

All this ſufficiently proves, that our ideas of 
decency and purity do not correſpond with 
thoſe of other nations. At what period of time 
did politeneſs prevail among the Romans more 
than in the Auguſtan age? yet Horace, the or- 
nament of that age, and in a moral piece, round- 
ly ſays, 

Nec mretus, ne dum futus vir rure recurrat. 

Auguſtus makes uſe of the ſame expreſſion in 
an epigram azunit Fluvia. 

He who, among us, ſhould openly 


| pronounce 
the word aaſwering to ſutus, would be looked 


on with as much contempt as a drunken por- 
er: this word, and ſeveral others made uſe 
of by Horace and other elegant authors, to 
us car ftil} more indecent than Ezekiel's 
expr.izons. Whether we read ancient au- 
thors, cr travel into diſtant countries, let us 
lay alice all our prejudices. Nature is wy 
where the ſame, and cuſtoms every where dif- 
ferent. 


FAELES. 


1 R not the molt ancient fables manifeſtly 
allegorical? The firſt we know of, according to 
our cHronology, is it not that related in the 
ninth chapter of che book of Judges ” The Trees 
were bout chuitag a king; the Olive would 
not quit the care of its oil, nor the Fig-tree of 
its figs, nor the Vinc-tree of its rich juice; 
and all the other tee bad their fruit no leſs at 
heat; fo that the dle being good for no- 
thing, and having, les which could do hurt, 
made itſelf king. | 


Tte 


| 
| 
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The pagan fable of Venus, as we have it in 
Heſiod, is it not an allegory of all Nature? 
The generative parts fell from the ſky on the 
ſea-ſhore; Venus receives her being from this 
precious ſpume : her firſt name ſigniſics, Lo- 

ver of generation?“ can there - a more ſen- 
ſible image? This Venus is the godce's of Beau- 
ty ; beauty is no longer aimable than when accom- 
2 1585 Graces ; beauty give riſe to love, 

ve has ſhafts wiich every heart has felt; he is 
hoodwinked, to conceal the faults of the obje*! 
beloved. 

Wiidom is conceived in the brain cf the fo- 
vereign of the gods, under the name of - 
nerva; the foul of man is a divine fre, which 
Minerva ſhows to Prometheus, and he made uſ-: 
of this divine fire to animate man. 

Every body mutt perceive in theſe Fables a 
lively portraiture of Nature. Moſt of the other 
fables are either corruptions of ancient hiſtorics, 
or the chimeras of imagination. It is with an- 
cient fables as with modern tales; ſome are of 
the moral kind, and quite charming, and there 
are others as inſipid. 


— 


FALSITY CF HUMAN VIRTUES. 


7 
V HEN the Duke de Rochefoucault had 
publiſhed his Thoughts en Selfelave, one M. E/- 
prat, of the oratory, wrote a captious book, 
intitled, the Falſty of Human Virtus. This 

enius ſays, there is no ſuch thii.z as Virtue; 

t, at the cloſe of every chapter, kindiy refers 
his readers to Chriſtian Charity ; fo that, ac- 


_ cording to M. Efprit, neither Cato nor Aril- 


tides, nor Marcus Aurelius, nor Epictetus, were 


good men; and a good reaſon why, theſe are only 


to be found Chriſtians. ain, among 
I among Again, am. 
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Chriſtians the Catholics are the only virtuous; 

and among the Catholics the Jeſuits, enemies 

to the Oratorians, ſhould have been ; 

therefore there is ſcarce any virtue on but 
among the enemies of the eſuits. 

This Sieur Eſprit ſets out with faying, that 

e is nota virtue; and his 1s, be- 

cauſe it is often miſtaken: which is as much as 

to ſay, Cæſar was 2 of a ſoldier, becauſe 


he had the worſt of it at rachium. 
Had this reverend 


pre- 

tending that virtue is the portion only of us and 
our partiſans | 

What is Virtue, my friend? It is doing good. 
Do me ſome, and that is enough: as for your mo- 
tive, that you may keep to yourſelf. How! 
According to you, there is no ene between 
the preſident de Thou and Ravaillac; between 
Cicero and that vretch Popilius, whale life he 
had ſaved, and who yet hired himſelf to cut off 
tis head. You will pronounce Epictetus and 
Porphyry to be raſcals, becauſe they did not hold 
with our doctrines. Such inſolence is quite 
ſhocking; but I have done, left I grow warm. 


FANATICISM. 


FaNATICISM is to ſuperſtition what 2 
deilirum is to a fever, and fury to ; 
who has extaſies and viſions, who takes dreams 
8 and his 1 
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the godly intention of murdering him, and 
actually did murder him for God's ſake, 
one of the moſt exccrable Fanatics that 
1 — could form. 
oli who, on a Pagan feſtival, went 
into the temple, pulling down and breaking the 
i and other ornaments, ſhewed himſelf a 
ic, leſs horrible, indeed, than Diaz, but 
equally raſh and imprudent. The murderer of 
Francis Duke of Guiſe, of William Prince of 
of the Kings Henry III. and Henry 
IV. and of ſo many others, were demoniacs, 
agitated by the ſame evil ſpirit as Diaz. 

The moſt deteſtable inſtance of Fanaticiſm is 
that of the citizens of Paris, who on the feaſt of 
St. Bartholomew could maſſacre their fellow- 
citizens for not going to maſs. 

Some are Fanatics in cool blood: theſe are 
the judges who can ſentence people to death 
without any other guilt than for not being in 
their way of thinking: theſe judges are the 
more guilty, and the more deſerving of univer- 
fal execration, as not being under a fit of rage, 
like the Clements, the Chatels, the Ravaillacs, 
the Gerards, the Damiens. One would think 
3 liſten to reaſon. 

en once Fanaticifm has touched the brain, 
the diſtemper is deſperate. I have ſeen Con- 
vulſioniſts who, in ſpeaking of the miracles of 


St. Paris, grew hot involuntarily; their eyes 
glared, they trembled in all their limbs, their 
countenance was quite rr 
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The only — i 
is A 13 temper, which 2 
through ſociety, at length foftens manners, 
obviates the acceſſes of the diſtemper; for when- 
ever it ground, the beſt wa _— gd 4 
ſlay til 


it, and ill the air be pur 

and religion are no crvative again wet 
mental — Religion, ſo fir Fom eng 
a ſalutary aliment in theſe caſes, in infect 
brains becomes poiſon. Theſe unhappy * 


rurcs dwell continually on the 2 
Ehud, 2 Ling Eglon; of _ 
who cut 472 — s head, when 

with him; and uel hewing King — 
in pieces. They are not aware that theſe in- 
ſtances, De reſpectable in amtiquity, are 
abominable in our times: they foment their 
— with religion, which abſoſutcly condemns 


_ The laws, likewiſe hare proved very inc 


fs ns == ce this | ger p rage; it is, indeed, 
of council to a lunatic. 


. | of —_— hea | . 
_—_— gaining ven by cutting your 


The leaders of Fanatics, and_ who put the 


dagger into their hands, are deſigning 
knaves; they are like the Old 14 Man 
Mountain, who, according to hiſtory, gave 


wak 6 the joys of paradiſe, 
you 
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Chineſe 1; i. As to the ſets of philoſo- 
phers, inſtead of being infected with this peſ- 


effect of philoſophy is 
Fanaticiſm is incom- 
. As to our holy re- 
en corrupted by theſe 
it is the folly of men that is to 


FRAUD. 


IWhether pious Frauds are al.owalle, 


Baurarxy „the Fakir, one day met a dit 
ciple of Confutzee, whom we call Confucius; 
and this diſciple's name was Ozang : Bambab<t 
maintained that it is proper ſometimes to de- 
ceive the people, and Ouang infifted that we 
are never to deceive one. The ſubſtance 
of their difpute was as follows : 
Bam. We are to imitate the Supreme Being, 
who does not ſhow us things as they are; he 
ſhows us the ſun in the diameter of only two 
feet, though that body be a million of 
than the earth; he ſhews us the 
_ the ſtars as fixed on one — the 
blue ground, though they are at different 
and immenſe diſtances; he — have a ſquare 
tower appear round to us afar off; he would have 
the fire ſeem hot to us, though 1t be Ip 
| cold 


or three 
times 
moon 
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cald; in a word, he encompaſſes us with errors 
ſaitable to our nature. 

Ou. What, you call error is no ſuch thing. 
That ſan, which is placed millions of millions 
of 1i; * from our globe, is not that ſun we ſee; 
we cannot have any real fight but of the ſun, 
which reflects itſelf on our retina in a deter- 
minate angle. Our were not given us 
for the knowledge of dimenſions and diſtances ; 
this requires other inſtruments and 
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Bam. The common people are not born with 


the like happy talents and diſpoſitions as your 
family. 

On. All men are alike; they are born with 
the ſame propenſities; it is the Fakirs who vitiate 
human nature. 

We do teach them errors, I own, but 
their good; we make them believe, 
they do not buy of our conſecrated 
iate their by giving us money, 


ad 


F 


F 
1H, 
1 
7 
z 
4 


you not aware that this is pervert- 
Reaſoning is not ſo ſcarce 
them as is imagined; there are great 

reflect; who laugh at your nails, 
your miracles, your ſuperſtitions; and who 
know better than their being changed into liz- 
zards and -horſes. What is the conſe- 
quence ? have ſenſe to ſce that you preach 
up a ſophiſticated religion, but not enough to 
to a pure religion, free from 
folly fuch as ours. Their paſ- 
to believe there is nothing in 
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weaken that morality which, for ſclf-preſerva- 
tion, you are obliged to teac h. 

Bam. How | do you imagine there is any ſuch 
thing as *. truth to the people without 
calling in fables 

Ou. To be ſure I do. Our literati are of the 
ſame texture as our taylors, weavers and far- 
mers. They wertkipane God, the Cremer of 
all things, who rewards and puniſhes ; their re- 
ligion is not darkened with abfurd ſyſtems, mer 
disfigured with fantaſtical ceremonies; and much 
beth woot © Goon AI OY than 
among the common people. W herefore, then, do 
you not condeſcend to inſtruct our artificers as 
we inſtruct our literati ? 


Bam. That would be idle indeed, as if they 


were to have all the good breeding and know- 


ledge of a counſellor; that is neither poſſible 
nor proper. White bread for maſters; and 
brown bread will 7 down with ſervants. 

Ou. All men, I own, ſhould not have an 


equa! ſtock of „ but ſome points there 
are neceſſary to all: that all men 
ſnould be juſt; mt "ure method to make 


pecious ſcheme, only impracticable. 
Think men to believe a rewarding 
and puniſhing God will do the buſineſs ? You 
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FRIENDSHIP. 


Fatnpsme is a tacit contract between 
two ſenſible and virtuous perſons. I fay jen: 
fible ; for a monk, a hermit, may not be 

yet live a ſtranger to Friendſhip. | 

I add virtuons ; for the wicked have only ac- 
complices, the voluptuous have companions, the 
deſigning have aſſociates, the men of buſineſs 
have partners, the politicians form a factious 
band ; the bulk of idle men have connexions, 

have courtiers ; but virtuous men alone 

ave friends. Cethegus was Cataline's accom- 
plice, and Macenas was Octavius's courtier ; 
but Cicero was Atticus's friend. 

What is implied in this contract between two 
tender and ingenious fouls ? Its obligations are 
ſtronger and weaker according to their degree 
of ſenſibility, and the number of good ofhces 


performed, &c. 

The enthuſiaſm of Friendſhip was ftronger 
among the Greeks and Arabs than among us. 
The tales on Friendſhip compoſed by thoſe 
people are admirable: we have nothing like 
them; in every thing we are ſomewhat dry and 

_ 

7 the Greeks Friendſhip was .a point 
of religion, and an object of the legiſlation. 
| The Thebans had a regiment called the Regi- 
ment of Lovers, and a fine regiment I dare 

it was ; ſome have miſtaken it for a regiment of 
Sodomites; but this is a groſs error, taking an 
acceflary for the principle. Among the Greeks 
Fri ip was recommended both by the law 


and religion. Unhappily their manners | 
of ; but the law is not to be ed © 
with any ſhameful abuſes. 6 


. GLORY, : 


15 
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ran, in the name of the mo/t 
merciful God ; for {1 5 og oye 
to practiſe it uent r * 
of the words, recommending a . 
which there would be few people remain- 
on earth : but, Brethren, far be it from you 
preſumption of thoſe who are con- 
ing that what they do 1s to the 
When a raw ſcholar maintains 
ories before ſome furrcd 
he is ſure to write 
characters at the head of his theſis, 
abron dar, Ad majorem Dei gloriam : 
devout Muſſulman, — cauſed his ſa- 
| have the hike 
folly engraved over his door; a Saka likewi(z 
promote God's Glory. This 
ice of a cuſtom. What 
of a pitiful Chiaoux, who, when 
Sultan's cloſe-ſtool ſhould baw! 
our invincible 
difference is 
pitiful Chiaoux and the ſublime Sultan. 
Ye poor carth-worms, called men, what have 


in common with the G of the Infinite 
Enge! can he 
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with his wife, his five 


after a light rep: 
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thian, or at Icaſt no Greek. 
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Logamacos 
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ei e be tee 


underſtood a little Greek. 
converſation is lately come to light in a 


an, at Con- 


Leg. I will ſee whether thou knoweſt thy 
catechiſm: why prayeſt thou to God ? 

Don. Becauſe it is juſt and proper to wor- 
ſhip the Supreme Being, as of him we hold all 


we have. 
Log. Pretty well for a Barbarian : and what 

aſkeft thou of him ? 

I thank God for the things he 

ee. dere hr with which 

but as for aſking of him an 

I never 8. 588 

of better cha curfcives ; 

be afraid to aſk for ſun-ſhine, 


Log. 
he aauraſe or ether from him. Let me 
a retroſpect of things: Who told thee there 


Don. That he is my Creator, my Maſter ; 
who will reward me if 1 do well, and puniſh me if 
I do amiſs. Pol 
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Lag. That is but trivial and low; let us 


the eſſential: Is God infinite ſecundum 
in his eſſence ? | 


Don. I do not underſtand you. 
Leg. Stupid dolt ! is God in a place, or out 
of all or is he eyery where ? 


Don. 1 know nothing ef that; it may be 

juſt as pleaſe. 
, 122 wretch ! Well; can he make 
what has been not to have been, or that a ſtick 
ſhall not have two ends? Is futurity to 11m as 
future, or as preſent ? How docs he do to bring 
nothing into exiſtence, and to annihilat: exiſt- 
ence ? | 

Don. I never beſtow a thought on tavſe things. 

Leg. What an oaf is this | well, I muſt let 
mylſcif down; IT muſt ſuit myſelf to the mean- 
neſs of his intellects. Tell me, friend, believeſt 
thou that matter can be eternal? 

Don. What is it to me whether it exiſts 
from eternity or not? I do not exiſt from 
eternity. is always my maſter and in- 
ſtructor. He has given me the knowledge of 
juſtice, and it is my duty to act accordingly. 
i do not defire to be a philcfopher, let me be a 

Log. What a plague it is to have ts do with 
ſuch thick-headzd creatures ! I muſt procecd gra- 
dually with him. What is God ? 

Den. My ſovercign, my Judge, my father. 
Leg. That is not what 1 alk you; what is 
his nature? 

| pany * be powerful and 

4g. But whether is he corporeal or ſpiritual? 

Don. How fhould I know. = 

Log. What | not know what a ſpirit is? 

Dona. Not I in the leaſt; and what ſhould I 
be the better for ſuch knowledge ? will it mend 
my morals, make me a better huſband, a better 
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vern in reality, ſome two or three years, others 
fix months, and others as many weeks; I mean 
all other men who, over a battle, or in their 
cloſet, diſplay their ſyſtem of Government, 
and reform navy, army, law, finances, and 
church. 

Abbe Bourzcis took upon himſ-If to govern 
France about the year 1645, under the name 
«+ Cardinal Richeiicr, and compoſed that Po- 
lirical Will, in which he is for having the no- 
bility enrolled in the cavalry for three years; 
the land-tax to be paid to the chambers of 
accounts and the parliament, and taking away 
from the king the produce of the ſalt- tax: in 
order to take the field with 50,000 men, he 
makes it a point of economy to raiſe 100,000, 
He afirms, that “ Provence alone has many 
« mere fine ſea- ports than Spain and Italy put 
« to * 

This eccleſiaſtical ſchemer had not travelled. 
Beſides, his work ſwarms with anachroniſm: 
2nd errors; as he makes Cardinal Richelicu 
ſpeak what he never did ſpeak, fo his ſignature 
is no leſs different from that of the Cardinal. 
Farther, he fills a whole chapter with ſaying, 
that © reaſon is to be the rule of a tate,” and 
in labouring to prove ſuch a notable diſcovery. 
This work of darkneſs, this bantling of the 
Abbe Bourzeis paſſed a long time for Cardinal 
Richelieu's legitimate offspring, and all the 
academicians, in their inauguration ſpeeches, 
never failed to pour forth the moſt exceſſive eu- 
logiums on this maſter-picce of policy. 

One St. Gratien de Courtils, ſeeing the great 
ſucceſs of Cardinal's Richelicu's Political Legacy, 
fell to writing Calbert's Legacy, with a fine 
letter to the king; whereas, had that miniſter 


drawn up ſuch a will, he ought to have been 
1 


declared 
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1}, which, if ſuch a ching could be, 
| worſe than Colbert's ; and by the fer. 
in of one Abbe de Chevremont, Nuke 
of Lorrain likewiſe had his Will. We 


oject of the re 
f Mahal 12 5 


great good have their books done; not 
y og cy the miniſters who were 


5 
him : he has taken his bent; and for a 
tions and counſels, the ſtream cf buſineſs carries 
him away ſo as not to leave leiſure to liften to 
them: but young perſons deſigned for employ- 
ments, and princes themſelves, are inſtructed by 
theſe good books; and thus the ſecond genera- 
tion reaps the the benefit — _ * 
The advantages diſadvantages cf 
Governments have of late been cloſcly canvaſſed. 


Now, 
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Now, veu who have travelled, and read, and 
ſcen a great deal, pray, in which ſtate, and under 
what form of Government would you chuſe to 
be born? I fancy a French nobleman with a 
large landed eftate would not be forry to have 
been born in Germany, as there, inftead of 
being a ſubject, he would be a i A 
peer of France, doubtleſs, would be very glad 
to have the privileges of the Engliſh peerage, 
as raiſing him to a in the legiſlature. 

For the lawyer and the financier, France is 
the country which of all others brings the moſt 
grift to their mill. | 

But what country would 2 wiſe man of a 
free turn of mind, unprejudiced, and of a mid- 
dling fortunc, make choice of? 

A member of the council of Pondicherry, a 
gentleman of ſome learning, was returning into 
Europe over land, in company with a Bramin, 
who knew more than moſt of his brethren. 
How do you like the Grand Mogul's Govern- 
ment ? ſaid the counſellor. Nothing more 2bo- 
minable, anſwered the Bramin; but how can a 
ftate be well governed by Tartars? If our Ra- 
yas, our Omrachs, our Nabobs are entirely ſa- 
tished and eaſy, it is otherwiſe with the people; 
and millions of people are ing. 

T he counſcllor and the Bramin traverſed all 
Upper Atia, amidſt political converſations. An 
obſervation occurs to me, ſaid the Bramin, that 
all this vaſt part of the world does not afford 
one republic. Here was, anciently, that of 
Tyre, ſaid the counſellor, but it did not con- 
tinue long: then there was another towards 
Arabia Petiea, in a ſmall nook called Palefline, 
if che honourable appellation of republic may 
be given to a tribe of robbers and uſurers, 
ſometimes governed by JuIges, ſometimes by a 
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I apprehend, ſaid the Bramin, that republics 
22 ſcarce in all parts; it is but ſeldom 
chat men deſerve to govern themſelves. This 
happineſs muſt belong only to ſmall nations, 
concealing themſelves in iſlands, or amidſt 


Minor, che counſellor 


to A Eg 
gb — uy pb nnd — 


lic in a corner of Italy which ſubſiſted 
— Aſs Miter, "A made * miſtreſs of 


pran, do you think honour is moſt nece 
in a monarchy, and virtue in a republic? The 
after the meaning of the word honour 
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man of no honour; whereas at court he may 
eaſily inſinuate himſelf into a poſt; according 
to the maxim of a great prince, that a courtier, 
to make his fortune, ſhould be without honour 
or pride. As to virtue, an immenſe deal of it is 
requiſite to dare ſpeak truth at court; a virtuous 
man is much more at caſe in a republic; there 
is no body to flatter. 

Is it your opinion, ſaid the native of Europe, 
that the laws and religions are made for the 
climates, as furs fuit Moſcow, and gauze 
ſtuffs Delhi? To be ſure, ſaid the Bramin, all 
laws relative to the human conſtitution are 
calculated for the climate where one lives ; one 
wife will do for a German; a Perſian muſt have 
three or four. 

It is the ſame with religious rites. Were I 
a Chriſtian, how could I fay maſs in my pro- 
vince, which affords neither bread nor wine? 
As to articles of faith, that is another caſe: in 
theſe, the climate is out of the queſtion. Did 
not your religion commence in Aſia, from whence 
it has been expelled? And again, is it not eſta- 
bliſhed about the Baltic Sea, where it was once 
unknown | 

In what ſtate, under what Government ſhould 
you like beſt to live, ſaid the Counſellor? Any 
where but in my own country, faid his com- 
panion; and many Siameſe, 'Tonguineſe, Per- 
fans and Turks have I met with who faid 
the very ſame thing. But tell me, in what par- 
ticular ſtate you would preferably like to ſpend 
your days? The Bramin anſwered, In that 
where obedience is paid only to the laws. That 
is an old anſwer, ſaid the counſellor. And ne- 
ver the worſe for that, ſaid the Bramin. But 
where is that country ? ſaid the Pondicherrian. 
It muſt be ſought for, ſaid the Bramin. 
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has for ycur deciſions than myſelf ; 
but s Emilius, Scipio, Cato, Ci- 

cero, itus, Trajan, and Marcus Au- 

relius, which they former- 

tes would 

2 

health, | 

and internal on gratuitous, ſanctifying, 

actual, habitual, co-operating Grace; on effec- 


tual 


race, which is ſometimes ineffectual; on 
ent Grace, often inſufficient ; on verſatile 
Grace? finc=rely, would they un- 
more than yourſclves or I ? 
ſtrious perſonages would be quite 
your ime inſtructions : 


; 2 y 
Being to be guided b cular laws 
like mean mortals, bas by his 44 — laws, 
ike himſelf. It never came into any 
that God was like a brain-ſicæ 
Ker farm to one flave, 
| to another; order} 
| + ogg 3 a hand, to knead 88 
dumb flave to read to him, and a cripple to be 
his courier. | 
Every thing from God is Grace: by his Grace 
the globe wich we dwell in was formed; by 
his Grac. the trees grow, and animals are nou- 
riſhed; but if a wolf finds a Lanb in his way 
to 
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conti 


How weak is it to ſuppoſe 
nually making, ing, and remaking 
timents in us! and what preſumption is it 
think ourſelves privileged above all other be- 
ings ! Farther, it is only for thoſe that 
conteflion that all the mutations are 1 
A Savoyard, or native of ſhall, 
Monday, have the Grace to ow 
ſous to have a maſs ſaid; on Tueſday 
will fail him, and he will go to the tavern; 
Wedneſday he ſhall have ing 
which will ſend him away to confeiion, but 
without the efficacious Grace of 
trition; Thurſday it will be a ſufficient Grace, 
waich will prove inſufficient. God ſhall be 
continually at work in the head of this Savoy- 
ard, ſometimes forcibly, other times weakly, 
without minding any other thing upon carth, 
without caring 1 o the inſide of 
the Indians and Chineſe. Really, my Reverena - 
Fathers, if you have a ſpark of reaſon Fo 


T 
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docs not this ſyſtem appear to you prodigicuſly 


this harmony of fo 
a courſe amazing'y 
obedience of all Nu- 


er Agnes. 

Thou atom ! to whom a ſtupid atom has {id 
has particular laws for ſome 
tghbourhood ; that he gives his 
refuſes it to that; and that 
ſhall have it to- 
let ſuch umpiocus foily come 
God has created the univerſe, 


iſts are like 
Homer's warriors, who thought that the 
ſometimes fought on their fide, and ſometimes 
zwainſt them. Homer is to be conſidered as a 
oet, otherwiſe we make him a emer. 
Theſe are Marcus Aurelius's words, not 
i God, who inſpires you, has given 
to bel | 
faid, and all you ſhall ſay. 
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THE HEAVENS, 


Or Sky, according to the Ancients. 


SILK worm might as well give the name 
of Heaven to the little down which furrounds 
its ſhell, as the ancients gave that appellation 
to the which, as M. Fontenelle, in his 
Plurali Norlds, prettily ſays, is the down 


were at firſt taken for the reſidence of the gods. 


Homer alwa down the deities in 
Fra Pp; 
ters ſtill repreſent them ſeated on a cloud: but 
it being very proper that 


the 
you live in greater ſtate 
was provided with _ 
the eagle flying hi 
in citadels built on the top 
conceived that the might i 
citadel, and placed it in Theffaha on Mount 
Olympus, the ſummit of which is ſometimes 
hid in the clouds, ſo that their palace was even 
with their Heaven. * 


had their reſpective planet, the others taki 
up ud wo am they could find: he 
general council of the gods was held in a large 
taloon, to which they went by the Milky Way; 
for men having council-chambers on earth, the 
gods, to be ſure, ſhould have one in the Heavens. 


When 


terris mth + ether, 
erunt re antes 


not. Probably we are the Heaven to the moon, 
and every planet makes the neighbouring planet 
its 4 Had Homer ws gory 1 which 
Heaven the ſoul of Sarpedo went, and where that 
of Hercules was, the Poet 2 been a 
| | little 


CO 


rn oe ES 


E to make Moſes a 
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little puzzled, and cluded the queſtion by ſome 


. harmonious verſes. 


What certainty was there that the ærial ſoul 
of Hercules would have had a better time of 
it in Venus, or Saturn, than on our globe ? it 
is not to be ſappoſed that its reſidence was 
appointed in the ſun; the place would have 
been too hot. After all, what did the Ancients 
mean by the Heavens ? They knew nothing of 
the matter; they were perpetually bawling 
Heaven and Earth, which is juſt as much as 
to cry Infinitude and an Atom. Properly ſpeak- 
ing there is no ſuch thing as the Heavens; 
there is a prodigious number of vaſt globes 
rolling in the void expanſe, and our globe rolls 
like the others. 

The Ancients thought that the way to the 
Heavens was by aſcent. No ſuch thing; the 
celeſtial globes are ſometimes above our horizon, 
and ſometimes below: thus, ſuppoſing Venus 
was returning from Paphos to her planet after 
its ſetting, the goddeſs relatively to our horizon, 
inſtead of going up, went, down ; and in fuch 
a caſe we ought to ſay to go down to Heaven. 


But the ancients were not fo nice; their no- 


tions in every thing relating to natural philo- 
ſophy were vague, uncertain, and contradictory. 
Immenſe volumes have been written to know 
what their opinion was on many ſuch queſtions, 
whereas five words would have done; © they 
never thought of it.“ 

Here, however, we muſt except a few wilſc 
men; but they came late: fes opened their 
minds — and thoſe who did, the | 


| empyries 

on carth care to diſpatch them to Heaven 
tue ſhorteſt way. | * 
A writer, 1 think his name is Pluche, has 


great natural phi- 
opher : another before him, in a piece called 
Q Carteſcus 


This 
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got to the Weſt, it had fome unknown path for 


round a 
of. 


to the Eaſt; and as to its not being 


kutitude. I his opinion, it is evi- 

ted no antipodes ; accordingly St. 
Auftin calls the notion of antipudes an abſur- 
dity; and Lactantius flatly fays, „Are there 
* any fo fooliſh as (o believe there are men 
« whoſe head is lower chan their feet? 


The author of Spectacle de la Natur#is wel- 
come to tell the Chevalier over and over, that 


w | HELL. 

HEN men came to live in foci 

could not but perceive many 2 

tſcaped the ſeverity of the could 
a curb was 


effect only open crimes ; fo 
* landeft: 
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very 
ancient Jewiſh laws, their 
ir Decalegues correſpond with 


ed 
baſis of your religion. 
The very beit anſwer the authors of the 
Jewiſh laws could make is this: we own our- 
ſelves extremely ignorant; it was very late 
learned to ite; our people, a la- 
ich, b 


* 
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— Now if there — 
: Now if there be no family totally 
free from all misfortunes, and if misfor- 
tunes are divine chaſti all indivi- 
duals of your families were then knaves and 
profligates. : : 

The Jewiſh prieſt might farther reply, that 


; 
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FE 


guenot miniſter advanced in his ſermons, and 
even in print, that there would be a day of 
grace to the damned; that there muſt 4 


proportion b. tween the treſpaſs and the penalty; 
24 


— 


may © Py = 7 
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one ſaid to him, Brother, I as little believe the 
eternity of Hell-torments as but let me 
tell you, it is very proper that your ſervant-maid, 
— OK... 


HISTORY. 


Of the Kings of Judah, and the Chronicles. 


Aur nations have written their Hiftory, as 
ſoon as they ever knew what writing was: 
the Jews have alſo written theirs. Before they 
had kings, they lived under a and were 
reputed to be erned by God himſelf. 

When the Jews clamoured to have a king, 
like the other neighbouring nations, the Pro- 
phet Samuel, intercit it was to exclude 


a regal government, declared to them, in the 


name of God, that it was God himſelf, whom 
they were rejecting. Thus the beginning cf 
monarchy among the Jews was the period of 
their theocracy. 

It may be therefore ſaid, without blaſphemy, 
that the Hiſtory cf the Jewiſh kings was writ- 
ten like that other nations; and that God 
did not trouble himſelf to dictate the Hiſtory of 
a people whom he no longer governed. 


T his opinion, however, 1s advanced with all 
poſſible miſtruſt and deference. What may be 
thought a confirmation cf it is, that the Para- 
lipomena, or Chronicles, very often contradict 
tae book of Rings both in the chronology and 

| the 


'of 255 7 I 
Fe 2 


murders Ammon; Joab murders Abſa- 
lom ;. Solomon murders Adonijah, his brother; 
murders Nabab; Zimri murders Ela; 


Phaceia the fon of Manahaim ; Hothbea the fon 
of Ela murders Paaceus the ſon of Romeli; 
F with 
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with a multitude of other murders of leſs note. 
Thus it muſt be owned, if the Holy Spirit did 
i is Hi he has not choſen a very 


1DOL, IDOLATER, IDOLATRY. 


IDOL comes from the Greek ade, a figure 
«Johor, the repreſentation of a figure, bargen, to 
ſerve, to revere, to adore. The word adore is ori- 
ginally Latin and has various meanings; as, to 
put the hand to the mcuth in token of 


country-+» owns 
Pagerum Incalæ Pagani, who retained 
cient religion. Sccondly, Indoſtan is 
ble . dye Idolat * Tray. 

enemies to Images and ry. i 

many people of India, who are of the ancient 
religion of the Parſis, a certain tribe har 45 
mit of no idols, cannot, with any propriety: 
termed Idolaters. . x 


term 


queſt: ; 
not one of them would have anſwered, « We 
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far as a point of hiſtory can be, that the Anci- 
ents did not hold a ſtatue to be a deity ; that 
the worſhip could not relate to the ſtatue or Idol; 
and conſequently that the Ancients were not 
Idolaters. 


A rude ſuperſtitious populace, incapable cf 
reflection, either to doubt, to deny, or believe, 
who flocked to the temples, as having nothing 


elſe to do, and becauſe the little are there on 
a level with the great, who carried their offer- 
ings merely out of cuſtom, who were conti- 
nually talking of miracles, without having ever 


exumin- 
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examined any one, and who were very little 
above the victims they brought; ſuch a 
lace, I lay, night, at the fight of the great Bi 
ana, and the thundering Jupiter, be truck with 
a religious horror, without knowing it, 
worſhip the ſtatue itſelf. This is no more than 
what has been the caſe of our ignorant peaſants ; 
and care is accordingly taken to give them to 
underſtand, that it is the bleſſed in heaven they 
are to invoke for their interceſſion, and not the 


he Grecks and the Romans increaſed the 
number of their deities by 
Greeks dcified illuſtrious con 
chus, Hercules, and Perſcus ; 
tars to its emperors. Of a very 
are our apotheoſes ; if we have ſaints anſwer- 
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Eft ne Dei ſedes, aii terra & pontus et ger. 


To enumerate all the paſſages in confirma- 
tion that Images were accounted Images, would 
take up a volume. - 

The only cafe which could favour an opinion 
that Images bad any ching divine in chem was 
the oracular images: but certainly the cur- 
rent opinion was, that the gods had choſen ſome 
they ſometimes condeſcended to reſide, giving 
audience to men, and anſwering them. in Ho. 
mer, and the choruſes of Greek tragedies, we 
enly meet with pra addreſſed to Apollo 
himſelf, as delivering his oracles on ſuch a mount, 
in ſuch a temple, or ſuch a city. All anti- 
quity throughout has left no veſtige of ſuppli- 
cations made to a ſtatue. 4 

They who prefeſſed Magic, who believed it 
to be a ſcience, or who feigned to believe it, 
W  . 

Wg 
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F 


af 
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fo 
F 


in them, not 

Magician. And 1 few Magicians were 
tonad fo dextrous as to animate a ſtatue ſo as to 
make it ſpeak. | 


In a word, the Images of the gods were not 
gods; it was Jupiter, and not his Image, which 
hurled the thunderbolt; it was not the ſtatue of 
Neptune which agitated the ſea, nor that cf 
Apollo which diffuſed light. The Grecks and 
Romans were Gentiles, Polythciſts, but by no. 


I hether the Perſians, the Sabcans, the Egypti. 
ans, the Tartars, and Turks, have been 1do- 
taters* Era of the Origin of Figures called” 
Idols. Hiffory of their Waorbip. | 


TO call thoſe nations who worſhipped the 
ſan and ftars Idolaters is wronging them. For 
2 long time neither Images nor temples were 
known among them: if they were miſtaken, it 


mage due ouly to this. Qrrites, Beſides, the 

dottrine of Zoroaſter or Zerduſt, as preſerved 

in the Sadder, teaches the exiſtence of a Su- 

—.— Being, who puniſheth and rewardeth. 1 
ow this 

neſe 


is very far from Idelatry. The Chi- 
never admitted Idols, con- 
ſt antly 
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ytheiſm, common ſenſe will tell 
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* every accident, to ſickneſs and 


ſoon came to a ſenſe of their weak 
vs omen they caſily conceived 
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ſuperior to theniſclves; 
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preſented. 


lan- 
guage of men in a buſh; is appear- 
ance on 2a mountain; irits ſent 
by him all come in a human ſhape: in a word, 
the ſanctuary itſelf is filled with N. 


human bodies, and the — 

beaſts. This led Plu acitus, — 2 
pian, and ſo many — into the ridiculous 
. of upbraiding the Jews with worſhip- 
ping an aſs's head. Thus God, — had for- 
bidden the paintin carv any figure, 
has been pleaſed, e — — 
himſelf to human weak neſe, which requires the 


Iſuial, chap. vi. fees the 
throne, and his train fill the : in 
i. of Jeremiah, „ — 
and touches the Prophet' Ezekiel, 
chap. ii. ſees a throne of and God ap- 
pears to him like a man. ſeated on that throne. 
Ibis imagery does not in the leaſt defile the 
ag ben Jewiſh religion, which never made 
pictures, ſtatues, and Idols as public re- 
ja ol — of the Dcity. 

The lettered Chineſe, the Parſis, the ancient 
Egyptians, had no Idols; but Ifis and Ofiris 
were ſoon repreſented in figures: Bell at Baby- 
| Jon was as ſoon exhibited in a huge coloſſus ; 
Brama was in the Indian peninſula a hideous 
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Kind cf monſter, The Greeks above all mul- 
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Theſe were little groteſque ſet. up 

z cloſet by mes ornament z 
children — 2 delighted with them; 
never Were figures authorized by 
ic worſhip; every one was left to follow 

his own private ſuperſtition. "Theſe idols are 
ſtill found in the ruins of ancient cities. 


'Thora, Abraham's father, uſed to make them 
at Ur in Chaldea. Rachael purloined and car-- 
ried off Laban's Idols. 
higher. 


tizey attribute to them? Was it thought 

gods quitted heaven to come down and 
themſelves in their ſtatues ? or that they 1 
parted to them a portion of the Divine Spiri 
or did not impart any thing at all to ! A 
great decal cf uſcleſs erudition has been 
away on this point, it being evident, that eve- 
ry one's notions of them were proportioned to 
his 2 his credulity, or r The 
prieſts, we be ſure, would not wanting 
to annex to their ſtatues all the divinity they 
poſſibly could, in order to draw the more offer- 
ings. The philoſophers, it is well known, 
cenſured theſe ſuperſtitiuns : the mili people 
made a jeſt of them; and the — ever 
ignorant and filly, knew not what it was doing. 
1 his is, in a few words, the hiſtory of all the 
nations to whom God has not made himſelf 
known. 

The premiſes are applicable to the worſhip. 
univerſally paid in Egypt to an ox, and an, fe- 
vera] cities to a dog, a monkey, a cat, and 

Onlond. 
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i of C 's feſtival, the ci 
—— On beautiful diſti 
the ſtatue on its removal from King 


Fi 


| gave 2 crown to buy geeſe and 
gods, might very well believe it. 

The Iduls likewiſe pronounced oracles, the 
pri=ſts concealed within the ſtatues ſpeaking in 
the name of the Deity. 

Amidſt fo many gods, ſo many different 

es and ſeparate worſkips, whence is it 
that no ſuch thing as religious war was ever 
known among the people called Idolaters ? 
This tranquillity was 2 good fpringing from 2:1 
evil, from error itfelf ; for every nation own- 


ing ſeveral inferior gods, peacczbly allowed its 

neighbours to have theirs likewiſe. Except 

Cambyſes's killing the ox Apis, not one in- 

ſtance is to be found in all Profane Hiſtory 
of à conqueror offering any inſult to the 

The Gentiles n 

exclukiye 


of 2a vanquiſhed nation. 
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Epictetur, that pattern of reſignation and 
patience, ſo great in ſo mean a condition, ne- 
ver ſpeaks but of one only God. One of his 
maxims is this: „ Cod has created me, God is 
« within me; I carry him about cvery where. 
« Shall I defile him with obſcene thoughts, 
« unjuſt actions, or infamous defires? My 
« duty is to thank God for every thing, to 
« praiſe him for every thing; and to than 
« praiſe, and ſerve him contiaually, whilſt 
« have life.” All Epictetus's ideas turn on 
this principle. 

Marcus Aurelius, who perhaps was on the 
throne of the Roman empire not lefs great than 
Epictetus in ſervitude, does indeed oiten men- 
tion gods, in conformity to the current phraſe- 
ology, or to exprefs intermediate beings be- 
tween the Supreme Efteace. and men; but in 
how many paffag-s does he ſhew, that in rea- 
lity he acknowledges only one eternal infinite 
God? “ Our —_ ſays he, © are an emana- 
tion of the Deity; my body, my ſpirits p 
« ceed from God.” ance, a 

The Stoics, the Platonics, held one Divine 
and Univerſal Nature; the Epicureans denied 
it. The pricſts, in their myſterivs, ſpoke _ 
of one God; where then were the Idolaters! 

Beſides, it is one of the great mutakes in 
Morery's Dictionary to fav, that in the time of 
Tneodoſius the Younger no Idolaters remain- 
ed but in the remote parts of Aſia and Africa. 
There were till, and even Gown to the ſ-venth 
century, many Gentije nations in Italy. All 
Germany north of the Weſer were ſtrangers 
to Chrittianity in Charlemain's time; and on 
after hua Poland, and the whole North, con- 
tinued in what is called Idalatry. Half Afri- 
ca, all the realms beyond the Ganges, Japan, 

8 the 
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the innumerable commonalty of China, a hun- 

dred Tartarian hords, retain their ancient wor- 

ſhip : whereas in Europe this religion is to be 

found only among ſome rs, Samoides, 

GENS. III © Ge ne nk 

we diſtingui the appellation of the Middle 

Kerr 

who execrate og; 

and Image-worſhi 3 it muſt 

be frankly owned that the Furks, ſeeing our 

churches crowded with Images and ſtatues, are 
more excuſable in calling us Idolaters. 


JEFHTHAH: 
Or, Human Sacriſices. 


Ir is clear from the book of Judges, that 
Jephthah did promiſe to ſacriſice the firſt per- 
fon who 1 in order to 
congratulate him on his vi againſt the 
Ammonites : and who ſhould 42 to be 
but his only — 8 he rent his 
garments for grief; er permitting her to go 
and lament among the bills her vr + oc «a 
ing a maid, he actually facrificed her. The 
maidens for a long time commemorated 
this event, lamenting Jephthah's daughter four 
days in a year. (See Judges, Chap. xi.) 
In whatever time this hiſtory was written, 


whether it be an imitatien or the original of 
the Grecian ſtory of Agamemnon and iphige- 
nia, be it prior or poltecior to ſane ſimilar 
Afﬀiyrian tale, is what I do not examine; 1 
abide by the text: Jephthah vowed his daugh- 
ter for a burnt offering, and performed his w 

2 t 
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It was expreſsly enjoined in the Jewiſh law 
to ſacrifice all who had been devoted to the 
Lord. No man ſhall be redeemed, but ſhall 
be put to death without remiſſion : the Vul- 
fe has it, Neon redimetur, fed morte morictur. 


chap. xxvii. ver. 29. 
In conſequence of this law it was, that Sa- 


nod hewed King Agag in pieces, — Saul 
had ſpared him; and for his 1 

cy, Saul was reproved by the AAA and for- 
feited his kingdom. 

Here is an evident proof of human facri- 
fices 3 2 cf hiſtory can be more authen- 
tically verified: certainly a nation cannot be 
better known than by its own records, and 
what it relates of its 


JOSEPH. 
Tu na of Joſep), convirent e = 


an object of curioſity and literature, is 2 
the moſt valuable monuments of antiquity 
which have reached our times: it appears to 
have been the model of all the Oriental writers; 
it is more pathetic than Homer's Odyſſey, as 
a forgiving hero is more moving than he who 
gluts his v 

We account the Arabs to have been the firſt 
authors of thoſe ing 


* Our tranſlation is, None devoted, u hich ſh Il be 
devel of men, ſuali be redeemed, but ſhall furely 
be put to death. 

S 2 part 
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art it is of admirable beauty; and the con- 
clujon draws forth tears of tenderneſs. It ex- 
hibits a youth in his ſixteenth year, cf whom 
his brothers are jealous, He is fold by them 
to a caravan cf Iſhmaclite merchants, carried 
into Egypt, and bought by one of the King's 
eunuchs. This eunuch had a wife, zt which 
we are not to be ſtartled, for the Kiſlar-aga 
cf Conſtantinople, who is an arch-eunuch, the 
whole ct his genital parts being abſcinded, has 

„ ſ-ragho: his eyes and hands are left, and 
nature is ſtill nature in him. The other eu- 
nuchs, Ag been deprived only of the two 
appendages of the generative organ, often make 
_ uſe of it; 28 Potipaar, to whom Joſeph was 

hid, might very well be of the latter claſs of 
eunucks. 

Potiphar's wife becomes enamoured with 
young Joſeph, who, faithful to his maſter as a 
mo# gracious benefator, rejects her ſolicita- 
tions. Such behaviour turns her love into 
rancour, and ſhe charges Joſeph with an at- 
tempt to ſeduce her. "This is the hiſtory of 
Hippolitus and Phadra, cf 8 and 
Stenobza, of Hebrus and Damaſippe, of Tanis 
and Peribea, of Marſillus and 83 of 
Peleus and Demenetta. 

Which is the original of all theſe hiſtorics 
is not ealily known: but the ancient Arabian 
authors have a paſſage relating to the tranſ- 
action between "Joſeph and Potiphar's wife 
which is very ingemious. The author ſup- 
that Potiphar, hefitating between his 
wife and Joſeph, did not look upon his wife's 
having torn a piece of Joſeph's robe as any 
weighty p the young man's crime. 
There was at that time in the wife's chamber a 
child in a cradle. Joſeph ſaid that the had 


forcibly 


N 
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ſhould be reſtored 20 


3 he is ſent for, and predicts the ſe- 
ven years of plenty, and the ſeven barren years. 


Here we muſt make a ſmall interruption in 


a dream he learned the method of multiplyi 
tis flocks, a method which has never 
but with him. Joſeph himſelf had been inform- 
ed by a dream, 3 ſhould one day be ſupe- 

3 rior 
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riot to his brothers. Abimelech, long before, 
had notice given him a dream, that Sarah was 
Abraham's wife. See the article DREAM.— 
We ſhall now return to Joſeph. 

On his having explained Pharoah's dream he 
was immediately created prime miniſter. It is 
a queſtion whether now a-days any king, cven 
in Aſia, would beſtow a poſt of that importance 
for having explained a dream. Pharoah made 
up a match between Joſeph and a daughter of 
Potiphar's. This Potiphar is faid to have been 
high-prieſt of Heliopolis, fo that it could not be 
the cunuch his firſt maſter ; or if it was, he muſt 
certainly have had another title than that of 
High-prieſt, and his wife had been a mother 
moi e once. 

In the mean time the famine came on ac- 
cording to Joſeph's prediction, and this mini- 
ſter, to rivet himſelf into the royal favour, ſo 

matters, that all the people were un- 
der a neceſſity of ſelling their lands to Pharaoh, 
and the whele nation, to procure corn, became 
ſlaves to the crown. This may probably be the 
crigin of defpotiim. It muſt be owned that ne- 
ver king made a better bargain; but, on the 
ether hand, the people owed little gratitude and 

plauſe to the prime miniſter. 

At length Joſeph's father and brothers like- 
wiſe came to want corn, for the famine was 
fore in all the land. As for Joſeph's reception 
cf his brethren, his forgiving them, and load- 
ing them with kindneſs, we ſhall take the liber- 
ty to omit thoſe particulars, obſerving only 
chat this hiſtory has every interciting part of an 
Epic poem; the ſublime, the marvellous, the ex- 

ofition, connection, diſcovery, and reverſe of 
— 1 know nothing more ſtrongly marked 
with Oriental genius. 


The 
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The anſwer of good Jacob, Joſeph's hoary fa- 
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2 Deen 
ing to him? A hundred and thi 


LAWS. 


Ix the time of Veſpaſian and Titus, when the 
Romans uſed to rip up and draw the Jews, a 


very wealthy Ifraclite, to avoid that diſagree- 
able treatment, moved off with all the fruits of 
his uſury, carrying with him to Ezi all 
his family, which conſiſted of his wife, a 
ſen, and a daughter ; for retinue he had two 
cunuchs, one a cook, the other a kind of garde- 

ner and vine-drefſer : an honeſt Eſſene, 
knew the Pertateuch by heart, officiated as his 
chaplain. All theſe going aboard a veſſel at 
Lziongaber, croſitd the Red Sea, as it is called, 
though it has nothing of that colour, and entered 
the gulf of Perſia, in queſt of the country of 
Ophir, without knowing where it lay: a dreadful 
ftorm drove this Hebrew family towards India, 


4 


Maldivia iflands, then deſert, but now called 
Padrabranca. 

The old hunks and his Joan were drowned ; 
but the ſon and daughter, with the two eu- 
nuchs and chaplain, got ſafe to land. 
made ſhiſt to fave ſume of the proviſions ; 
having built huts in the iſland, began to be 
ſomething reconciled to their diſaſter. The 
Hand of Padrabranca, know, is five de- 
grecs from the Line, bal poten the largeſt 
COCOa- 
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m 
Chaplain it is agai I 
an Eſſenc, and have made a vew againſt 
marriage; and, by the Laws, vows are to be 
obſerved: come of the Jewiſh race what will, 
never will I marry your ſiſter, though ſhe were 
ten times handſomer than ſhe is. 
My two eunuchs, anſwered the Jew, can- 
not raiſe ſeed from her; fo with your leave, 
I will do the bulineſs, and you ſhail marry us. 
Let me be ripped up and drawn over and over, 
ſaid the chaplain, rather than have any hand in 
making you commit inceſt : were ſh2 your ſiſter 
only by the father's fide, I would not heſitate 
ſo much about it, as not being directly againſt 
Law; but ſhe is your ſiſter by the mother's 
ſo that it would be quite abominable. 
am very well aware that it would be a 
crime at Jeruſalem, where I might have other 
young women; but oa the illand of Padrabran- 
ca, where I ſee only cocoa-nuts, ananas, and 
oyſters, I hold it very allowable. Thus the Jew 
married his ii{tzr, and notwitaſtanding all the 
Eſſene's proteſtations, had by her a daughter, 
who was the ſole fruit of a marriage by one held 
and by tae other abominable. 
Fourtcen years after the motacr departed this 
life : Well, ſaid the father to the chaplain, have 


you 
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ot over your former judices? Wil 
— — 1 God forbid ! (aid 
the Eſſene. If you will voi, I will, Gaid the 
father ; the feed of Abraham ſhail not come to 
:nend if I can help it. The Eſſene, quite 
frightened at ſuch horrible words, would not 
live any longer with one who made ſo light of 
the Law, and fled. The bridegroom called after 
him, Stop, honeſt Ananecl, I obſerve the Law 
ct Nature; I am preferving the choſen race, 
do not leave your friends; but the Eſſene, full 
of the Moſaic Law, without ſo much as looking 
back, ſwam over to the neareſt ifland. 

This was Attole, a large iſland, both popu- 
lous, and theroughly civilized, At his landing 
he was made a flave. When he had got a lie- 
tle of the Attcla tongue, he complained very 
bittarly of his being uſed ſo inheſpitably ; but 
he was given to underſtand, that ſuch was their 
Law, and that ſince the iſland had narrowly 
eſcaped being ſurprized by the inhabitants of 
Shot Ada, it had been wiſcly provided, that 
all ſtrangers coming to Attola ſhould be made 
faves. A Law it be, ſaid the Eſſene, 
for no ſuch thing is inthe Pentateuch : to which 
he had for anſwer, that it was in the 
Code, and a flave he remained ; but with the 
good fortune, of having an excellent maſter, 
who was very rich, and ruled him in a manner 
which much endeared him to the Eſſene. 

Some ruffians came one day to rob and kill 
the maſter : they aſked the ſlaves whether he was 
at home, and had a great deal money 4 
By all the gods, ſaid the ſlaves, 
no money at all, neither is 
the Eſlenian faid, the Law not 
lying; and I ſwear to you that he is at * 
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and has a deal of money: fo the maſter 
was and murdered : on this the aves 
had the Eſſene before the judges for bett ing 
his maſter: the Efſene owned his words, y- 
ing, that by would not tell a lic on any account, 
and he was hrulged. 

This ſtory, and many ſuch were told me in 
my laſt journey from the Indies to France. On 
my arrival, ſome buſineſs calling me to Ver- 
faille:, here I faw a very fine woman fol- 
lowed by ſeveral other ſine women. Who 
is that fine woman? ſaid I to my lawyer, who was 
come with me; for having a proceſs at the par- 
liament at Paris, on account of cloaths made 
for me in the Indies, I had my counſellor al- 
ways with me: It is the King's daughter, ſaid 
he ; and beſides her beauty, e is of a moſt 
excellent temper ; it is a pity ſhe can never be 
| of France. How! ſaid I, if, which God 

id, all her royal relations and the princes of 
e blood were to die, could not the inherit 
's kingdom ? No, ſaid the counſellor, 
| ic Law is expreſsly againſt it. And who 
Salic Law, faid I ? That I know no- 
anſwered he ; but the tradition is, that 
ent people called the Salians, who could 
read no write, had a Law, by which, 
Salic country, no female was to inherit 
hereditary fief; and this Law has been ad- 

in a country which is not Salic. Has 
? faid I; and I annul it. You aſſure me 
that, beſides this princeſs's beauty, ſhe is of an 

temper ; ſhe has therefore an indiſputa- 
ble ri 
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ght to the crown, if unfortunately the ſhould 
ſurvive all the reſt of the royal family: my mo- 
ther was heireſs to her father, and this princeſs 
ſhall be heireſs to her's. 

The next day my cauſe came on in one of 
the courts of parliament, and tacy all gave it 
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againſt me. My counſellor told me, that in 
another court I ſhould have gai it unani- 
mouſly. Very odd, indeed, fai I; then fo 
many courts ſo many Laws. Yes, ſaid he, there 
are no lefs than ive commentaries on 
the Common Law at 
Common Law has been 
ed to be ambiguous;, and were there twenty-fve 
courts, there would he twenty-five different bo- 


made me defirous of ſeeing Normandy, and I 

went thither with one of * brothers. At 
firſt Inn we came to, was a young man ſtorm- 
ing moſt furiouſly. I aſked him what was the 
matter ? Matter enou anſwered he; I have 
an elder brother. here is the mighty miſ- 
fortune of havi g a brother, ſaid I to him? my 
brother is my \ nl you ww los way 
together. But here, Sir, faid he, the damned 
Law gives every thing to the elder, and the 
younger may ſhift for themſelves. If that be 
the caſe, ſaid I, well may you be angry; with 
us things are equally divided; yet fometimes 
brothers do not love one another the better for it. 
Theſe little adventures led me to ſome very 
profound reflections on the Laws, and I found 
them to be like cur garments. At Conſtanti- 
nople it is proper to wear a doliman, and at 
Paris a coat, If all human Laws are by com- 
pact, ſaid I, the only point is to make good 
bargains. Ihe citizens of Delli and Agra ſay, 
that tn made a very bad agreement wien 
1 amerlane : the ciuzcns of London, again, va- 
lue themſclvcs ſor the good bargain they made 
with King William III. One of that opulent 
body was ſaying to me, It is n<cetiity which 
makes 
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EIS 6% and graded we cheng. incc 
thoſe times we are become men; but with our 


horns fill remaining, we are ſure to gore any 
one that will make us plough for him, and not 
for ourſelves. 

Full of theſe reflections, I was pleaſed to 
find that there is a natural Law independent of 
all human conventions ; that the fruit of my 


c 
to my neighbour's . nor my u 
mine, &c. But when it came into my mind 
that, from Cordolaomer down to Mentzel, Co- 
lonel of huſſars, it has been cuſtomary to ſhew 
one's loyalty by effuſion of human blood, and to 
e one's neighbour by patent, I was touched 
the heart. 
I am told that robbers had their Laws, and 
that war had alſo its Laws. On my aſking 
what were thoſe Laws of war? I was an- 
ſwered, It is to hang up a brave officer for 
maintaining, againſt a royal army, a bad poſt, 
and without cannon ; it is to hang up a pri- 
ſoner, if one of your men has been hanged ; 
it is to burn and deſtroy thoſe villages which 
have not brought if their wavle ſubliftence at 
the day appointed by the gracious ſovereign of 
tae neighbourhood. So taat is tne ſpirit of 
laws, ſaid I. 

By farther information I heard of ſome _ 
-wiſe laws, conJemning a 1h:pherd to the 
leys for nine years, for giving, à little — 


lalt 
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ſalt to his ſh A neighbour of mine has 
been ruined 5 indictment for cutting down 
two oaks in his own wood, not obſerving a 
formality which he had not been able to know 
any thing of: his wife died of grief in ex- 
treme A ret, and his ſon lives, if it may be 
ſo called, very wretchedly. I own thet theſe 
Laws are juſt, though the execution of them 
is a little hard; but I cannot bear with thoſe 
Laws which authoriſ= a hundred thouſand men 
to go, under the pretence of loyalty, and maſ- 
ſacre as many peaceable n:ighbours. The ge- 
nerality cf men appear to be naturally enduw- 
ed with ſenſe enough to make Laws; but then 
it is not every one wao has virtue ſuficient 
to enact good Laws. 

Call together, from all the ends of the earth, 
the huſbandmen, a ſimple quiet claſs, they will 
at once agree that the ſurplus of one's corn 
ſhould be allowed to be fold to our neighbours ; 
and that a law co the coiutrary is both abſurd 
and inhuman; that coin, as repreſcating pro- 
viſions, ſhould be no more adulterated than 
the products of the earth; that a father of a 
family ſhould be maſter w:tain his own walls; 
that religion ſhould promote friendſhip and be- 
nevolence among men living in focicty, and 
not make them fanatics and perſecutors; that 
tne labouring and buſy part of the world 
tould not deprive themſalves of the fruits of 
their induſtry, to beſtov them on ſuperſtition 
and fleth: this plain afferbly would in an 
hour make thirty ſuch Laws, all beneficial to 
mankind. 

But ſhould Tamerlane come and ſubdue In- 
dia, then you will fee nothing but arvitrary 
Laws. Oc ſhall ſquezze a province to enrich 

* a pub- 
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a publican of Tamerlane's ; another ſhall make 


it high treaſon only for havi 


the remainder with hi 


m 
than all this, there will 


and leave the father and mother to wipe away 
cach other's tears. 

Now whether it is better to be Tamerlane's 
dog or his ſubjet? Doubtleſs his dog has by 
much the beſt of it. | 


CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL LAWS. 


* 

1 HE following minutes were ſound among 
the papers of 2n eminent lawyer, and perhaps 
deſerve a littl: conſideration. 

No Eccleſiaſtical Law mould ever be in forcc 
till it has formally received the expreſs ſanction 
of the government; by this it was that Athens 
and Rome never had any religious quarrels. 


Thoſe quarrels appertain only to barbarous 


Nations. 

To permit or prohibit working on holidays, 

ſhould only be in the magiſtrate's power; it is 

not the ft concern of prieſts to hiader men 
from cultivating their grounds. 

Every thing relating to mairiages ſhould de- 

d ſolely on the meg iſtrate; and lat tac prieſt 

e limited to the auguſt function of the ſolemni- 

Z ton. a 


Lending 


r — — 
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Lending at intereſt to be intircly within the 
cognizance of the Civil Law, as by it com- 
mercial affairs are regulated. 

All Eccleſiaſtics whatever ſhould, as the 
ſtate's ſubjects, in all caſes be under the con- 
troul and animadverſion of the government. 

Away with that difrracefu! abſurdity of pay- 
ing to a foreign prieſt the firſt year's produce 
of an eſtate, given to a prieſt of dur own coun- 
try. 
No prieſt ſhould have it in his power to de- 
prive a member of ſociety of the leaſt privilege, 
on pretence of his ſins ; for a prieſt, being him- 
ſelf a finner, is to pray for finners: he has no 
buſineſs to try and condemn them. £ 

Magiſtrates, farmers, and. pricſts, are alike 
to contribute to the expences of the ſtats, as 
alike belonging to the ſtate. 

One weight, one meaſure, one cuſtom. 

The puniſhments of criminals ſhould be of 
uſe : when a man is hanged he is good for no- 
— whereas a man condemned to the publi 
works {till benefits his country, and is a living 
2dmonition. 

Every law ſhould be clear, uniform, and 
preciſe ; explanations are for the moſt part cor- 


—_—. 
The only infamy ſhould be vice. 
Taxes to be IC 


proportionate. 
A Law ſhould never claſh with cuſtom, for 
if the cuſtom be good, the Law muſt be 


3 LIBERTY. 
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LIPERTY. 


A. A BATTERY of cannon is playing cloſe 
* are you at liberty to hear, or not 
to it ? 

B. Unqueſtionably I cannot but hear it. 

A. Would you have thoſe cannon carry of 
your heac, your wife's and daughter's, who 
are walking with vou? 

B. What a queition is that? In my ſober 
ſenſes it is impoſſible that I ſhould will any 
loch thing. It cannot be. 

A. Well, you neceſſarily hear the exploſion 
cf thoſe cannon, and you neceffarily are againſt 
you and your family being cut off by the can- 
non {ſhot as you are taking the air; you have 
not the power not to hear, nor the power «of 
willing to remain here. 

B. Nothing more evident. 

A. Accordingly you have ccme thirty paces 
to be out cf the cannon's way : thus you have 
had the power of walking little that ſpace with 
me. 

B. "That again is clear, 

A. And if you had been paralyuc, you could 
not have avoided being expoſed to this battery; 
you would not have had the power of being 
where you are: you would neceſſarily, not only 
have heard the exploſion, but received a can- 
non ſhot ; and thus you would neccffarily have 
been killed. 

B. Very true. 

A. Tn what then conſiſts your Liberty ? if 
not in the power which your body has made 
uſe of, to do what your volition, by an abſclute 
neceſuty, required, 

B. You 
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ſight of a hare, and likewiſe the power of run- 
ning, if not lame; ſo that in nothing am I ſu- 
— to my dog; this is levelling me with the 


are t 
ſmelling 


B. But 1 have a foul contin i 
which my dog knows little of : fimple ideas are 
very nearly all his proportion, whereas I have a 
thouſand metaphyſical ideas. 


times more power of thinking than he : ſtill 
. ent from 
"wy 

B. How ! am I not at Liberty to will what 
I will ? 

A. Your meaning ? 

B I mean what all the world means; is it 
not a common ſaying, Will is free? 

A. A proverb is no reaſon ; pleaſe to explain 


) =. Y- 
* T 
. 3 B. I mean 


|} 
>. 
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B. I mean that I have the Liberty of will- 


abſurdity ; there would then be in you an effect 
without a cauſe. 


am I not then free ? 
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again, 


A. Your will is not free, but 


75 I: 
E e 


B. But 
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his turgid noſtrils, his breath iſſuing 
them Re 


from 
fity with which he ruſhes on the object that Na- 


ture has appointed for him: but forbear all jea- 

louſy, and conſider the of the human 
ies: in matters of Love they make up thoſe 

which Nature has given to beaſts, firength, 

beauty, activity, and velocity. 
There 


are even creatures to frui- 
tion. It is a delight of which thell-Gfh are 


deprived ;z the female ejects millions of eggs on 
the flime and mud: male, in paſling by, 
{ecundates them by his ſperm, without troubling 
himſelf what female they belong to. 

Moſt creatures in lation receive ure 
only from one ſenſe, and that appetite fatished, 
fink into inſenſibility. Thou alone, of all ani- 
mals, art acquainted with the warm endearments 


prove the ſeveral. gifts of Nature, they have 
made improvements in Love. Cleanlineſs, or 
the care of one's perſon, rendering the ſkin. 
ſofter, increaſes the pleaſure of touch ; and at- 
ſenſibi- 


tention to health adds a more exquiſite 
ity to the organs of voluptuouſneſs. 
Love, as metals amalgamate with gold : friend- 
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ſhip and ah of the bod) ſupport it; and the 
talents, both of X 


Nam facit ihſa ſuis imerdum femma fois, 
Morigeriſque modis et mundo corper: cuilu, 


Ur facile inſueſeat ſecum vir degere vile. 


Self- love, eſpecially, adds Love to the ſeveral 
ties. We are enraptured with our choice, and 


a crowd of illufrons decorate that work of which 


the delights of Love and the ſource of life with 
a diſtemper to which man alone is ſub- 
ject, and in him affecting all the organs of ge- 


This contagion is not like many other diſ- 
tempers, the conſequence of exceſſes ; neither 


ir it into the 
Phryne, Lais, Flora, and Meflalina 
nothing of it. It received its birth in 
Hand, where mankind lived in innocence ; and 
I pread itſelf in the Old world. 
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lieve ſo ; but is very melancholy for thoſe 
les YE ELECT 


SOCRATIC LOVE, 
Als it us called. 
How could it be that a vice which, if gene- 


ral, would extinguiſh the human „ an in- 
ſamous crime againſt Nature, LIES ſo 
natural ? It appears to be the laſt _ re- 
ſlective corruption ; and yet is u gn 
thoſe who have not had time to be corrv 
It makes its way into novice hearts, who are 
ſtrangers to ambition, fraud, and a thirſt after 
wealth; it is blind youth, which, at the end of 
childhood, by an unaccountable in plunges 
itſelf into this enormity. 

The inclination of the 8 for each other 
declares itſelf very early ; but after all that has 
becn ſaid of the Aſricau women, and thoſe of the 
ſouthern part of Aſia, this propenſity is much 
ſtronger in man than in woman. Agreeably to 
the univerſal law of Nature in all creatures, it 
is ever the male who makes the firſt advances. 
The young males of our ſpecies brought up toge- 
ther, coming to feel that play which Nature be- 
gins to unfold to them, in the want of the natu- 
ral object of their inſtinct, betake themſelves to 
a reſemblance of ſuch objects. 

It is nothing uncommon for a Boy, by the 
beauty of his complexion, and the mild ſparkle 
of his eyes, for two or three years to have the look 
of a pretty girl: now the Love of ſuch a Boy 
ariſes from a miſtake in Nature; the female ſex 
is honoured in our fondneſs for what n 
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of her beautice ; and when ſuch reſemblance is 
withered by age, the miſtake is at an end. 


. . 
LEtatis breve ver et primes carpere flores. 
This miſtake in Nature is known to be much 

more common in mild climates than amidſt the 

northern froſts, the blood there more fer- 

vid, and the occaſion more : accord- 

ingly what ſeems only a weakneſs in young Alci- 

biades, is in a Dutch ſailor or a Ruſſian ſutler a 

loathſome abomination. 

I cannot bear that the Greeks ſhould be 
charged with having authorized this licenti- 
ouſneſs. The legiſlator Solon is brought in be- 
cauſe he has ſaid, 


Thou ſhalt careſs a beaureous boy, 
Whilit no heard nis ſmooth chia deforms. 


But who will ſay that Solon was a legiſlator at 
the time of his making thoſe two ridiculous 
lines ? He was then young, and when the rake 
was grown virtuous, it cannot be thought that 
he inferred ſuch an inſamy among the laws of 
his republic : it is like accuſing Theodore de 
Beza of having preached up Pederaſty in his 
church, becauſe, in his youth, he had made 
verſes on young Candidus, and ſays, 


Ample&or hunc et illum. 


Plutarch likewiſe is miſunderſtood, who, 

his rants in the Dialogue on Love, makes 

one of the ſpeakers ſay, that women are not 

worthy of a genuine Love ; but another ſpeaker 
keenly takes the women's part. 
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of Anti- 
famous paſſion. It is the word Love has occa- 
foned the miſtake. The lovers of a youth 
were exactly what among us are the minions of 
our princes, or formerly the pages of honour ; 
young gentlemen who had partaken of the edu- 
cation of a child of rank, and 
him in his ſtudies or in the field : this was a 
martial and holy inſtitution, but it was ſoon 
abuſed, as were the nocturnal feaſts and orgies. 

The troop of lovers inſtituted by Laius was 
an invincible corps of young warriors, engag- 


A 


diſcipline any thing more grand and uſeful. 
Sextus Empiricus and others may talk as long 
as they pleaſe of Pederaſty being recommended 


by the laws of Perſia. Let them quote the text 
of the law, and then ſhew the Perſian code; ' 


cuſtoms being 

for the laws of a country. 80 
doubting of every thing, might as well doubt of 
tlis juriſprudence. If, living in our days, he 
had ſeen two or three young Jeſuits fondling 
ſome ſcholars, could he from thence ſay that 
this ſport was permitted them by the conſtituti- 


foolery- 
into which every —_—_ headlong. Oftavi- 
us 
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us Auguſtus, that ſenſualiſt, that cowardly 
murderer, dared to baniſh Ovid, at the ſame 
time that he was very well pleaſed with Virgil's 
ſinging the and flights of Alexis, and 
Horace's making little odes for Ligurinus. 
Still the old Scantimian law againſt Pederaſty 
was in force : the Emperor Philip revived it, 
and cauſed the Boys who followed that trade 
to be driven out of Rome. In a word, I can- 
not think that ever there was a policed nation 
where the laws were contrary to morality. 


— — — — 


SEL F-LOVE., 


A Beggar about the flirts of Madrid uſed to 
aſk alms with great dignity: one paſſing by 
faid to him, Are not you aſhamed to ſollow this 
ſcandalous trade, you who are able to work ? 
Sir, anſwered the Beggar, I aſk you for money, 
and not for advice ; then turned his back upon 
him with all the ſtatelineſs of a Caſtilian. 
Don was a lofty beggar indeed, his vanity ſoon 
took pet. He could alk aims out of Self- love; 
and from another kind of Self- love would not 
bear reproof. | 
A miſhonary in India mct a fakir loaded 
with chains, as bare as an ape, lying on his 
belly, while his countryman, at his requeſt, was 
whipping him for his fins, and at the ſame time 
dropping him ſome farthings. What Self-de- 
nial is this, what abaſement, ſaid one of the 
ſpectators ! Selt-denial, abaſement ! anſwered 
the Fakir; I would have you know, that I con- 
ſent to be flogged in this world only, to give it 
home in tie other, when you Qllall be 
— and 1 dw rider. 
Thus 


—_— 
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Thus they who have affirmed Self- love to be 
the baſis of all our and all our ac- 
e 
and all the habitable parts of the earth; and 2s 
there is no occaſion to demonſtrate that men 
have a face, as little need there is of proving to 
them that they are actuated by Self love. This 
Selſ-love is the means of our preſervation ; and 
like the inſtrument of the perpetuation of the 
fpecies, it is neceſſary, it 1s dear to 
Doe live, bor it is 26h centers 


LUXURY. 


Fon theſe two thouſand un Luxury 
has been declaimed againſt both in verſe and 
proſe z and ſtill mankind have always delighted 
in it. 

What encomiums have been beſtowed on the 
primitive Romans, when thoſe banditti ravag- 
ed their neigh r to encreaſe 
their poor village, deſtroyed the vil- 
lages of the Volſci and Samnites. ** 
to be ſure, men of a glorious difintereſiedneſs, 
and elevated virtue ! gold, filver, and jewels 
never had ſtolen, 4— there were no fu 
things in the towns which they pitſaged ; their 


woods and fens afforded no partridges nor pbea- 


ſants ; and their temperance is cried up. 

When having gradually plundered people 
after people, A the Adriatic to the Euphra- 
tes, they had ſenſe enough to fn down in the 
quiet enjoyment of their rapine for ſeven or - 
eight hundred years; when my cultivated - 

U 2 every 
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every art, and lived in every pleaſure, and even 
introduced them among thoſe whom they had 
conquered ; then they are ſaid to have loſt both 
their prudence and virtue. 

be ſubſtance of ail theſe declamations is to 
prove, that a robber ought never to eat the din- 
ner he has taken away, nor wear the cloaths or 
119g which he has ſtolen. Theſe things, ſay 
te decaimers, to keep themſelves honeſt, they 
mould have thrown into the river. Rather ſay, 
genile men, that they ought not to have robbed ; 
execrate robbers as much as you pleaſe, but do 
not call them madmen for quietly enjoying what 
they have got. Are thoſe Englith to be blamed 
who, after filling their purſes at the taking of 
Pendrcherry and the Havannah, made them 
ſomething lighter amidſt the diverhons of Lon- 
don, ia amends for the hard inps they had un- 
dergone in Alta and America? 

Would thoſe declaimers havc a man bury the 
ic hes which he may have acquired by war or 
agriculture, by trade ard ingenuity ? They quote 
Lacedemou ; and why do not they alſo quote the 
republic of St. Marino? What good did Sparta 
ver do to Greece? Did it ever produce a De- 
moſthenes, a Sophocles, an Appelles, or a Phi- 
dias ? whereas the Luxury of Athens gave riſe 
to great men of every kind, Sparta had ſome good 
commanders, and yet not fo many as the other 
cities. But we will allow fo petty a republic 
as Lacedemon to retain its poverty. Whe- 
ther we live in ſcarcity, or in the affluent 
fruition of whatever makes life plcafant, we 
Mall one day come to our journey's end. 
Canadian lives, and lives to old age, as well as 
the Engliſhman who has fifty thouſand pounds 
a- year; but who will compare the country of 


the Iroquois to England ? 


That 
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That the of R and the Canton 
oſ Zug make ſumptuary laws is right ; the poor 
man is not to ſpend beyond his ability z and 1 
have read ſomewhere, 

« Wig che —— fake Boneath its weight.“ 
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it is an inſult to the Deity. But much worſe 
was it on the firſt appearance of ſhirts and ſocks : 
it is till well known with what heat the old 
counſellors, who had never worn any, exclaimed 
againſt the younger, who came into this deſtruc- 


Treatiſe, which in our times would be but a 
common-place book, and that none of the mot 


£ 
* 


ing, like other men, and often in his fleep. 
may be aſked how his being ſpiritual 
immortal, and reſiding in bis brain, whi- 
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fubſtance has the ſame inſtraments for acting as 
the ſouls of the wiſeſt brains, it ſhould reaſon like 
them ; what can hinder it ? If this Madman fees 
red, and the ſenſible men blue; if when this hears 
muſic, the Madman hears the ing of an als; 
if when they are at church, the Madman thinks 
himſelf at the play ; if when they hear he 
hears no, I muſt of conclude that bis foul 
muſt think differently from the others. But this 
Madman has the hke ions as they ; and 
there is no apparent reaſon why his ſoul, having 
through the ſenſes received all its tools, can- 
not make uſe of them. It is faid to be pure, to 
be, of itſelf, ſubject to no infirmity, to be pro- 
vided with all neceflary helps; and whatever 
happens in the body, i - 4 eflence remains unal- 
terable ; yet it is carried in its caſe to Bedlam. 
This reſlection may give riſe to an 
hon, that the faculty of thinking with which 
man is endued, D 
the other ſenſes. A Madman 3-4 
whoſe brain ſuffers; as a g 
ent whoſe feet and hands ſuffer ; 2 
means of the brain, as he walked with lis feet, 
without knowing any thing of his incomprehen- 
fible power to walk, nor of his no leſs i 
henſible power to think. The brain muſt have 
the gout as well as the feet : aſter alllet us 
ever ſo long, perhaps it is faith alone which can 
convince „ a and immaterial ſub- 
ſtance can be ſick. 


ſtifled for want of air. 
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; 


are {truck dumb, 4 wit 
equally ſuſpicious. This almoſt 
ing called Matter, is it eternal 
tiquity belicved. Has it, of itſelf, 
force ? This is the opinion of 
phers. Have they who deny it any 
reaſon for their opinion ? You do not conceive 
that Matter can, intrinſically, have any proper- 
ty : but how can you affirm that it has not, in- 
trinſically, ſuch properties as are neceſſary to 
it ? You know nothing of its nature, and yet 
deny it to have modes, which reſide in its nature: 
for, after all, as Matter exiſts, it muſt have a 
form and figure z and being neceflarily figured, 
is it impoſſible that there are other modes an- 
nexed to its conſiguration? Matter exiſts, this 
you know; but you know it no farther than by 
your ſenſations. Alas ! what avail all ſubtilities 
and ſophiſms, ſince reaſoning has been in vogue? 
has taught as many truths, and me- 
taphyſics very few. We weigh, we meaſure, we 
analyſe, we decompound Matter; but on offer- 
ing to goa ſtep beyond theſe rude operations, 
we find ourſelves bewildered, and an abyſs opens 
give, 1 „ the of the 
Forgive, I intreat „ the miſtake t 
whole univerſe, in believing Matter ſelf- exiſt- 
ent. How could they do otherwiſe? How 
could they conceive that what is without ſuc- 
ce ſſion has not always been? were the exiſtence 
of Matter not neceffary, why exiſts it? and if 
it was to exiſt, why ſhould it not always have 
exiſted : never was axiom more univerſally re- 
ceived than this, Nothing produces W 
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inert power, motion, and diviſibility, But this 
civiſibility is no more than the conſequence of 
motion, as without motion there can be no di- 
viſion, ſeparation, and arrangement : therefore 
motion was looked on as eſſential to Matter. 
The chaos had been a confuſed motion ; and 
the arrangement of the univerſc was a 
motion, impreſſed on all bodies by the 
of the world. But how ſhould of irlelf 
have motion; as, to all the a 
it has extenſion and impenetrability ? 
It cannot, however, be conceived without ex- 
tenſion, and it a 
the anſwer was, It is i 
be permeable ; and if 
be continnally paſſing into its poxes 
the vic of paſſages, if nothing "eas through 

them. 
There would be no end of : the 
of Matter has, like all 


ſyſtem of the 

other ſyſtems, very diſfculties. That ot 
Matter formed out of nothing is not leſs incom- 
prehenfible. It muſt be admitted, without 
flattering ourſelves to account for it, Philoſophy 
does not account for ev ing. How many 
incomprekenſible things are admitted, even in 
Creometry itſelf ! can you conceive two lines 


ey). ma ——— and never meet- 


1 indeed, tell us the properties 


of the aſymptotes are demonſtrated to you, 
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yria, 


princes being the Meihahs of the 


Moſt High to puniſh the houſe of Ahab. 


Xpi ges 
ſigni- 


the ſacred 


prophet to 


ſigniſied 


8 
— 
5 
5 


God is ſaid to have ſent a 
king of 


Jehu King of Iſrael: he 


We ſec in the Old Teftament that the name of 


Meſhah was often given to idolatrous or inſide 
unction to Hazael 
thole two 


— 
anoint 
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In the 453th of 1iah, the name of Meſſiah is 
expreſoly given to Cyrus, d Thus hath the Lord 
„ ſaid to his anointed (his Meſiah) whoſe right 
« hand 1 have holden to ſubdue .nations before 
« him.” 

Ezckic!, ia the twenty-eighth chapter of his 
Revelations, gives the appellation of Meſſiah to 
the King of Tyrus, whom he alſo calls Cheru- 
bim. „ Son of man,” ſays the Eternal to the 
prophet, „ Lift up thy voice, and utter a 
« lamentation concerning the King of Tyrus ; 
% and ſay unto him, thus ſaith the Lord, the 
« Eternal, thou walt the ſeal of the likeneſs of 
« God, full of wiſdom, and perfect in beauty: 
« thou walt the Lord's garden of Eden :” or, 
according to other verſions, „Thou waſt 
the Lord's whole delight. Thy garments 
« were of ſardonix, topaz, jaſper, chryſolite, 
« onyx, beryl, ſapphire, carbuncle, emerald, 
„and gold. What thy tabrets and thy flutes 
% could do was within thee ; they were all 
ready on the day thou walt created ; thou 
«<< haſt a cherubim, a Meſſiah!“ 

Ihe title of Meſſiah, or Chriſt, was given to 
the kings, prophets, and high-pricfis among the 
Hebrews. The Lord and his Methah are wit- 
neſs. 1 Linge, chap. xii. ver. 3. that is, the 
Lord and the king whom he hath ſet up; and 
cliſewhere, „Touch not mine anointed, aud do 
„my prophets no harm.” David who was 
divincly inſpired, in more than one place gives 
the title of Meſſiah to Saul his rejected faiher- 
in-law, who perſecuted lam. God forbid, ſays 
Le frequently, that I ſhould lay my hand on the 
Lord's anointed, the Meſſiah of God. 

As the name of Meſſiah, or anointed of the 
Lternal, Las been given to idolatrous kings and 

X 1eprobate 
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very often has it been uſed 
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7 
« ually applied to the Meſſiah 


it may give riſe to ſome 
ifhculties, and which the Jews have 
to juſtify their hardneſs of belief 
inacy, did it admit of an apology. Se- 
inent divines allow, that the Jews, 
ing under an oppreſhve ſlavery, and hav- 
many iſes from the Eternal, 
wht well long for the coming of the Meſſiab, 
was to deliver them and ſubdue their cne- 
and that they are, in ſome meaſure, ex- 
for having not immediately perceived 
be this Deliverer and Conqueror. 
agreeable to the plan of Eternal Wiſ⸗ 
the ſpiritual ideas of the real Meſſiah 
unknown to the blind multitude; and 
were they unknown, that the Jewiſh 
have denied that thoſe paſſages which 
produce are to be underſtood of the Meſſiah. 
Many affirm that the Mcfhah is already come in 
the perſon of Hezekiah; and this was the fa- 
mous Hille's opinion. Others, and theſe are 
many, ſay, that the belief of the coming of a 
Me fo far from being a fundamental article 
off faith, was only a comfortable hope, no ſuch 
ing being mentioned in the Decalogue, or in 


Several Rabbins tell you, that they do not in 
the leaſt queition the Meſſiah's being come at 
the time decreed ; that he is not, however, 
growing old, but remains in the wor'd conceal- 
ed, and waits till Iſrael ſhall have duly celcbrat- 
ed the Sabbath, to reveal hif{clf. 


l 
. 


L 
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The famous Rabbi, Solomon Jarchy, or Raſ- 
chy, who lived in the beginning of the twelith 
century, ſays, in his Talmudics, that the ancient 
Hebrews believed the Meſſiah to have been born 
on the very day of the final deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem by the Romans. This anſwers to the com- 
mon ſaying, of ending for the doctor when a 
man is dead. ö 

Ihe Rabbi Kimchy, who allo lived in the 
twelſth century. preached that the Meſſiah, 
whoſe coming he imagined to be at hand, 
would drive the Chriſtians out of Judea, which 
was then in their poſſeſſion. The Chriſtians, 
indeed, were diipolleſied of the Holy Land; 
but this was done by Saladdin ; and had that 
conqueror taken the Jews under his protection, 
it is very probable that, in their enthuſiaſm, they 
would have mide him their Meſſiah. 


'The Sacred authors, and our Lord Jcſus 


himſelf, often compare the Meſſiah's reign, and 
the eternal beatitude, to a wedding and ban- 
quet ; but theſe parables have been ſtrangely 
wreſted by the Talmudiſts. According to them, 
the Meſſiah will gather together all his people 
in the land of Canaan, and give them an en- 
tertainment, where the wine will be that which 
Adam himſelf made in the carthly Paradiſe, and 
which he keeps in vaſt cellars, dug by angels in 
the centre of the earth. 87 80 

The firit courſe will be the ſamous fiſh called 
the great Leviathan, which at once ſwallows a 
filk leſs than itſelf; yet it is three hundred 
leagues in length; and the whole maſs of waters 
is ſupported on this Leviathan. God at firſt 
created a male and a female; but leaſt they 
might overturn the earth, or croud the univerſe 
| SY with 
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with their offspring, he killed the ſemale, an 
ſalted it deen ſor the Meſſial.'s banquet. 

The Rabbins add, that there will likewiſe be 
killed the bull called Behemoth, of fuch a mon- 
ſtrous fize, that every day it eats the herbage of 
a thouſand mountains. This bull's ſemate was 
ain at the beginning of the world, to prevent 
rhe multiplication of ſuch prodigious ſpec'es, 
which muſt have been extremely detrimental tn 
other creatures; but they ſay, that the F ternal 
did not ſalt it, cow's ficſh not being fo good 
ſalted as that cf the ſemale Leviathan. 80 
firmly do the Jews belic ve all theſe rabbinic:l 
chimeras, that it is common among them to 
ſwear by their ſhare of the Behemoth. 

With ſuch coarſe ideas concerning the come 
ing of the Meſſiah and his reign, is it to be won- 
dered that the Jews, both ancient and modern, 
and ſeveral even of the firſt Chriſtians unhap- 
pily prepaſſyſſod with all theſe revrries, cou 
not raiſe their conceptions to the idea of the 
Divine Nature of the Lord's anointed, or per- 
ceive God in the Meſſiah ? See the ſentiments 
of the Jews concerning this, in a work intitled, 
Fudei Laſctaui queſtiones ad Cbriſtianat, Queſt. 
1, 2, 3. 4» 23. To acknowledge a man 
< God,” ſay they, © is impoling on one's ſelſ; 
« it is forming a monſter, a Centaur, the 
«© ſtrange compound of two natures incompati- 
<« ble with each other ” Adding, that the pro- 
phets never taught the Meſnah's being Man- 
God ; that they expreſsly diſtinguiſh between 
God and David; that they plaiuly declare the 
ſormer to be maſtcr, and the latter ſervant, 
Sc. 

It is ſuſſicient!y known that the Jews ſervilely 
adhered to the letter of the Scriptures, never 
like us penetrating into the ſpirit. 


When 


aud clear terms of the ancient oracles which 
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When the Saviour the prejudiced 
Jews declared againſt him. And Jeſus Chriſt 
himlelf, that their blindneſs might not be too 
ax iniuark, hone caves] WE 
article of his Divinity, Chry- 
ſoſtom, inſenſibly to — his hearers to 
believe a myſtery ſo very much above bare rea- 
fon. His aſſuming the Divine prerogative of 
g fins ſhocked all the bye - anders 
is moſt manifeſt miracles convinced not even 
thoſe for whoſe relief they were operated that 
he was God. When with a modeſt circumlo- 
cution he owned himſelf the Son of God before 
the high-prieſt's judgment ſeat, the high-prieſt, 
filled with indignation, rent his his hots and 
cried out Blaſphemy ! Before the miſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt, the Apoſtles themſelves had not the 
leaſt apprehenſion of their Maſter's divinity. 
He aſks them what the people think of him ? 
and their anſwer is, That ſome took him for 
Elias, others for Jeremiah, or ſome other pro- 
phet; and it was by a particular revelation that 
St. Peter knew Jeſus to be the Chriſt, the Son 
of the living God. 

The Jews, being irreconcilcably ſcandalized 

at the divinity of Jeſus, have left no ſtone un- 
eee 
own oracles, or not applying them to the 
Meſſiah. They affirm that the name of God, 
loi, is not peculiar to the Deity : and that it 
is by ſacred authors given to judges, to ma- 
giſtrates, and in general to all perſons in autho- 
indeed 


obſervation, 
without in the leaſt invalidating thoſe ſtrong 
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Laſtly, they ſay, if the Savicur, and aſter 
him the Evangeliſts, the Apoſtles and primi- 
tive Chriſtians did call Jeſus Son of God, this 

term in the Goſpel-times imported no 
more than the contrary to the ſons of Belial ; 
that is, a good man, a ſervant of God, in op- 
poſition to a wicked man, or to one who does not 
fear God. 

The Jews, beſides denying Chriſt his quality 
of Meſhah, and his divinity, have omitted no- 
thing to render him contemptible, expoſing his 
birth, liſe, and death, with all the ridicule, 
virulence, and contume!y which their guilty ran- 
cour could ſuggeſt. | 

Of all the works which Jewiſh blindneſs has 
produced, none in extravagance and impiety 
exceed the ancient book, intitled, S-pher Toldo: 
eſchut, which has been reſcued from the worms 


M. Vagenſeil, in vol. ii. of his work called 
Tela Ignen. 


This Sepher Toldes 2 hasa molt ſhock- 
ing hi of the life of our Saviour, forged 


with the utmoſt falſity and malice. For in- 
ſtance, they have dared to write that one 
Panther or Pandera, who dwelt at Bethlehem, 
ſeduced a young woman married to Jochaman, 
and the fruit of this ſou! commerce was a 
whom they named Jeſus or Jeſu. 'The 
ing obliged to fly the place, withdrew 
As for young Jeſus, he was ſent 
z but, adds the author, he had the 
to raiſe his head and uncover himſelf 


before the prieſts, contrary to the uſage, which 
was to appear in their preſence with the head 
hanging down and the face covered; a petu- 
lance for which he received a ſmart check : 
this occalioning an inquiry into his birth, it 
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was conſequently found to be impure, and he 
became expoled to public ignom S 

That deteſtable book, Sepher Toldos Jeb, 
was known ſo early as the Second century ; 
Celſus cites it with exultation, and Origen, in 
his ninth chapter, confutes it. 

There is another book which likewiſe bears 
the title of Toledos Feſu, publiſhed in 1705 by 
M. Huldric, which is more conſonant with the 
Evangelical hiſtory of our Saviour's birth, but 
{warms with the groſſeſt anachroniſms and other 
errors. It makes Chriſt to have been born and 
have died under Herod the Great ; and affirms 
that the complaint of Panther's adultery with 
Mary the mother of Jeſus was brought before 
that prince. 

The author, who calls himſelf Jonathan, and 
if his word be taken was con with 
Chriſt, and lived at Jeruſalem, affirms that 
Herpd, relatively to Jeſus Chriſt, conſulted the 
ſenators of a city in the land of Ceſarea; but 
ſuch an abſurd author, with all his contradicti- 
ons, we ſhall leave to himſelf. 

Theſe calumnies, however, ſerve to foment the 
implacable hatred of wy pt, againſt the Chriſ- 
tians and the Goſpel ; ſo that they have ſtuck 
at nothing to fallify the 4 — of the Old 
Teſtament, and to ſpread doubts and diſhculties 
about the time of our Saviour's comin 

Ahmed- ben Caſſum-al Anacouſy, a Moor of 
Grenada, who lived towards the cloſe of the 
Sixteenth century, quotes an ancient Arabic 
manuſcript found in a cave near Grenada, toge- 
ther with ſixteen ſheets of lead, on which ſome 
tales in Arabic characters were engraved. Don 
Pedroy Quinones, archbiſnop of Grenada, has 
certified this fact. Theſe famous Grenadian 
ſheets have been ſince carried to Rome, where, 

after 
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8 
ner Backed bf Ged. The wiſe Gamaliel, 4:;, 
Chap. v. ver. 34, &c. mentions one named 
Theudas, whoſe hiſtory is to be found in Joſe- 
phus's Antiquities, b. xx. chap. 2. He boaſted 
that he could paſs the Jordan dry-footed, and 
was joined by conſiderable numbers ; but the 
nans coming to an action with his raw men 
ſoon diſperſed them, and taking the chief pri- 
ſoner, ſet up his head in Jeruſalem. 
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put to death. Adiizn, as the beſt expedient 
ſor preventing the continual revolts of the Jews, 
iued en edict a gainſt their going to Jeruſalem ;, 
and even gunrds were poſted at the city-gates to 
keep them out. 

Socrates, an cccleüallic hiltorian, book in. 
chap. 29. relates that in the year 434, a falſe 
NMlielliah (tarted up in the jiſland of Candia, under 
the name of Maſes, and as the ancient deliverer 
of the Hebrews raiſed from the dead, to eſſect a 
ſecond deliverance for them. 

The next century, 5 30, ſaw in Paleſtine a 
falſe Meſhah named Julian; he recommended 
kimſclt to the people as a great conqueror, who 
at the head of his nation ſhould deſtroy all 
Chriſtians whatever ; and the Jews were fo 
jar ſcduced by his promiſes, that they ran to 
arms, and maſſacred great numbers of Chriſti- 
ns. 'The Emperor Juſtinian's forces engaging 
l. im, the falſe Chriſt was taken and executed. 

In the beginning of the Eighth century, Se- 
renus, a Spaniſh Jew, ſtood y the ſhah- 
ſkip, preached and gained followers ; but the 
upſhot was, that both followers and leader came 
to a miſerable end. 

The Twelith century produced ſevcral falſe 
Meſſialss, particularly one in France under 
Lewis the Younger ; but both he and his ad- 
herents were hanged, without ſo much as the 
names of maſter or diſciples being known. 

The Thirteenth century was ſtill more ſertile 
in falſe Meſſiahs: of theſe the more remarkable 
were {even or eight who appeared in Arabia, in 
Perſia, in Spain and Moravia: one of them, 
who ſtiled himſelf David e Re, is reckoned to 
have been a very great Magician; his artiſices 
fo far ſuccceded with the Jews, that he faw 

himſelf 
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himſelf at the head of a confderable party; 
but this ſair proſpect terminated in his being 
murdered. 

James Zi a Moravian, who lived in 
the middle of the Sixteenth century, promulgat- 
ed the approach of the Meſſiah's manifeſtation, 
aſſuring the people that this Meſſiah had been 
born fourteen years before, and that he himſelf 
had ſeen him at Straſbourg, and he carefully 
kept a ſword and ſceptre to put into his hands 
when; he ſhould be of age to teach. 

In the year 1624 another Zciglernc confirm - 
ed the former prediction. 

In the year 1666, Zabathei Sevi, a native cf 
Aleppo, gave himſelf out to be the Meſſiah 
foretold by the Tieglernes. He began by 
hing in the highways and fields, and while 

is diſciples admired him, the Turks laughed 
at him. It appears that at firſt his preaching 
had no very extraordinary ſucceſs, for the chiets 


of the Smyrna ſynagogue went ſo far as to pro- 
nounce ſentence of death againſt him; but Lis 


puniſhment was mitigated to exile. 

He contracted three marriages without con- 
ſummating any, ſaying it was beneath him. 
He took a partner named Nathan Levi, who 
was to act the part of Elias, as the Meſſiah's 
harbinger. They repaired to Jeruſalem, and 
Nathan. there preached up Zabathei Sevi as 
the deliverer of the nations. The Jewiſh popu- 
lace declared for him, whilſt they who had any 
thing to loſe anathematized him. | 

Sevi, to ſhun the ſtorm, withdrew to Conſtan- 
tinople, and from thence to Smyrna: Nathan 
Levi, deputed to him ſour ambaſſadors who, 
acknowledging his dignity, did him homage 
publicly as Meſhah : this embaſſy dazzled the 

commonalty, 
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Zebathei put if under the cadi 
Smyrna's protection, and ſoon had on his 
the whole Jewiſh prop'c + he oven had 
thrones. ſet uſy one ichn . aclf, and the 
| for his favourite , attuming the ti 

King of Kings: nis brother Sevi he created 
King of Judah: and to the 
he gave the moſt poſitive aſſurance that 
Ottoman empire ſhould ſoon be their own 
the height of his inſolence, he had the Empe- 
ror's name ſtruck out of the Jewiſh Liturgy, 
and his own ſubſtituted in its ſtead. 

He was confined in the caſtle of the Darda- 
nelles, and the Jews out that his life was 
ſpared, only becauſe Turks very 


ſide 
two 
other 
of 


ſents which the Jews poured 
to viſit their king, their Meffiah, who in 
fetters maintained his dignity, and 
ccremony of kiſſing his feet. 

The Sultan, however, who then ke 
court at Adrianople, was for 


io this farce: and ſending for Sevi told him, that 
if he was the Meſſiah, he muſt be invulnerable. 
This Sevi allowed; but on the Grand 1 48 
ordering him to be placed as a mark his 
icoglans or pages to diſcharge their arrows at, 
the Mcfliah owned that he was not invulne 


— the miniſters of the law, 
metan, and hved — 
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and Muſſulmen. This adventure has brou 
the profeſſion of a falſe Mefliah into ſuch diſ- 
repute, that ſince Sevi no body has taken it 
up. 


METAMORPHOSIS, METEMPSYCHOSIS. 


Is it not very natural that all the various 
Metamorphoſes with which the carth may be 
ſaid to be covered ſhould have led the Ori- 
entals, whoſe imagination is ſo luxuriant, to 
imagine that our fouls paſſed from one body to 
another ? An almoſt imperceptible point grows to 
be a worm, and this worm becomes a butterfly ; 
an acorn Changes to an oak, an egg to a bid; 
water becomes clouds and thunder ; wood is turn- 
ed into fire and aſhes: in a word, all Mature is 
more or leſs a metamorphoſis. Souls, being 
accounted tenuous forms, were ſoon concluded 
to partake cf that property which was ſenſibly 
ſeen in more denſe and heavy _ The 
Metempſychoſis is, perhaps, the ancient 
doctrine in the known world, and ſtill prevaiis 
in a part of India and China. 

It is likewiſe very natural, that thoſe ancient 
fables, collected and embelliſned by Ovid in 
his admirable work, took riſe from the ſcveral 
M with which our eyes are con- 
verſant. The very Jews have not been with- 
out their M If Niobe was chang- 
ed into marble, Hedith, Lot's wife, was turned 
into ſalt. As Euridice was detained in hell for 
looking back, a like indiſcretion coſt Lot's 
wife her human nature. The country town in 
Phrygia, where lived the hoſpitable Baucis and 
Phi is changed into a lake; * ſame 
ub mer“ 


3 
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tions a change ſomething fumilar, but more ſa- 
cred and real. Cadmus was turned into a ſer- 
pent, and the like was ſeen in Aaron's rod. 
The Pagan deities very often aſſumed a hu- 
man diſguiſe : when angels appeared to the 
Jews, it was always as men; with Abraham 
they of a repaſt. St. Paul, in his EH 
tle to the Corinthians, ſays that the 
of Satan cuffed him: Ayy0.o; Za rara wa 


MIRACLE. 


A MIRACLE, in the energetic 
word, means 1 
every thing is a Mir 
ture, 3 of a hundred millions of 
rome one's million of ſuns, the activity of 
ight, the life of animals, are perpetual Miracles. 

A ing to the received notion, however, a 
i is a violation of the Divine and eter- 
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and inconſiſtent - Therefore to 
believe Miracles is an abſurdity ; it is, in ſome 
meaſure, ſcandalizing the Deity. 


0 


; Athalida, daughter 
roſe from the dead ſeveral times; Eſculapius 
reſtored Hypolitus; Hercules delivered Alceſtes 
from death; I heros returned upon earth 
a fortnight in the infernal regi 
and Remus were the ifluc 
and a veſtal ; the palladium dropped 
ven into the city of Troy; Berenice's 
ſes became a conſtellation ; Baucis and Phile- 
mon's hut was chan 
Orpheus's head utter , 
che walls of T hebes were formed before num- 
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ſtill monuments with the names of ocular wit. 
meſſes to his Miracles. 

Name me one nation where incredible Pro- 
digies have not been performed, eſpecially in 
times when reading and writing were little 
known. Ie 

All the apſwer ieving Philoſophers give 
to theſe objections is a — and a ſhrug 2 
thoſe who profcls Chriſtianity fay, We make no 


doubt of the —_— performed within our holy 
religion; yet it is by faith we believe them, 

and not by reaſon ; as for the latter, we turn the | 
deaf car to it ; for we know that when ſaith ſpeaks, 
reaſon is to be mute: the Miracles of Jeſus 
Chiift and his Apoſtles we are fully and firmly 


| Miracles, that, at 
length, the Prior forbade him to excrciſe his ſu- 
pernatural 
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was thi 
came it 
ture, and 
eee 


Il 
i 


— 2 that Miracles were ccaſed 


ges 
that there was then, who raiſcd the dead, 
or fo much as cured the fick. | 

St. Auſtin himſelf, as if he had forgot the Mi- 


rade of Gervaſe and Protais, ſays, in his City 
« were ſome 
« ceaſed? and he gives 
;mquiunt nunc illa miracula que predicatis ſac- 
ta efſe, non ? Pofſem quidem dicere, neceſ- 


crederet mundus, ad hoc 


D 
I} 
8 
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Miracle in the cook's giving that ring to the 
cobler. | 
If the Philoſophers are put in mind that, 


AC- 
cording to St. Jerom, in his Life of the Hermit 
Paul, this devout perſon had ſeveral converſa- 
A raven for 
thi together daily ght him half a 
loaf for his dinne r, and a whole loaf 28 
St. Anthony paid him a viſit; they may ſti 

reply, that nothing of all this is abſolutely con- 


have exiſted ; and that, after all, if this 


the Rory of St. dimin Stilites, written by Theo- 
doret : many Miracles accounted authentic in 
the Greek Church have been queſtioned by La- 


Ve- 


F 
ils 


ug 


1411. on 1 


1 


flit 


— — times, and which are 
be doubted of. 
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ſes ſcribe, 
according to the Hebrew 4 makes 
a ſpace of 1167 of years ; for God appeared to 
Moſes in the burning buſh in the year of the 


a 
R 
E 
2 
4 
7 
. 


lic the Beek of the Lon in the year of 

280. This book, which had 
Jokas, was unknown till the return from 
captivity of Babylon; and Eſdras is faid, by 
Divine inſpiration, to have brought to light 
the Sacred Writin 

But whether E or any other was the com- 
piler of this book, is abſolutely a matter of in- 
difference, admitting its being inſpired. The 
Pentateuch does not ſay that Moſes was the au- 
thor of it; ſo that it might, without profaneneſs, 
be attributed to any other facred grmmen, if the 
church had not 1 decided that this book 
was written by Moſes. 

Some adverſaries add, that no has 
quoted any of the books of the Pentateuch ; 
that not the leaſt mention is made of it in the 
Pſalms; in the books attributed to Solomon; 
nor in 7:remiah, nor in Iſaiah ; nor, in a word, 
in any canonical book of the Jews. Then the 
words anſwering to thoſe of Genefis, Exodus, 
Nundters, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, are not to be 
found in any other book received as authentic by 
that nation. | 

Others more ſanguine have put the following, 
queſtions : | 

1. In what lan could Moſes have writ- 
ten in the wilderneſs ? It could be only in the 
Egyptian; for from this very book 1 
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Theſe are nearly the objections made 
by the to thoſe wao hold Moſes to have 
been the author of the Pentateuch. But theſe 
0G ways of God are not like thoſe 

men; that God, by a wiſdom unknown to 
us, has tried, and alternately protected and 
forſaken his e; that the Jews themſelves, 
for above two years, have univerſally 
believed Moſes to be the author of thoſe books; 
that the church, which has ſucceeded to the 
ſynagogue, and is endowed with the like infa!- 
libility, has decided this point of controverſy ; 

the 8 ſilence when 


PETER. 


Toe ne Piers, or Pictre; in Spanith Padre, 


in Latin Petrus, in Greek Tipe, in Hebrew 


a. 

IC comes it that Peter's ſuccefſors have 
had ſo much power in the weſt, and none in 
'the eaſt? This is aſking why the biſhops of 
Wurtzburg and Saltzburg have in troubleſome 
times aſſumed royal prerogatives, whilſt the 
Greek biſhops have remained ſubjects. Time, 
opportunity, and the ambition of ſome, .and 
the weaknzſe of others, do every thing in this 
world, and will. 

To theſe Troubles was added opinion, and 
opinion rules men; not that they in reality 
Have a very Cei: ;minate opinion, but they are as 
tenacious uf rds. 

It is relate! in the Goſpel, that Jeſus ſaid to 
Peter, „I will give thee the keys of the king- 
« dom of heaven.“ "The ſticklers for the biſhop 
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of Rome maintained, about the Eleventh Cen- 
tury, that he who gives the greater gives the 
lefs ; that the heavens ed the earth ; 
and that Peter, having the keys of the 
containing, had ſo the keys of the contents. 
I by the heavens we mean all the ftars and 
all the plan*ts, t en the keys given to Simon 
Barjona, ſuri med Peter, were a paſſe-par-toue. 
If by the h-ave:15 are meant the clouds, the at- 
moſphere, the ther, the fpace in which the 
lancts roll, there are few lock-ſmiths, fays 
— he who can make a key to ſuch doors. 


In Paleitine keys were a wooden faſten- 
ed with — Jeſus ſa bs ths, 
„What thou ſhalt hind on earth be bound 
in heaven.” From this the Pope's theologians 
have inferred, that the Popes are inveſted witi 
a. power of binding and looſening ſubjects from 
the oath 'of allegiance to their kings, and of 
diſpoſing of all kingdoms at their pleaſure: a 
notable inference indeed ! the Commons, at a 
general aſſembly of the ſtates of France in 1302, 
in their petition to the king, ſay, That 
« niface VIII. was a fcoundrel.” Believi 
that God bound and impriſoned in heaven, a 
whom Boniface bound on earth. A famous Ger- 
man Lutheran, (I think it was Melancthon) 
> * 1 * 2 ſhould have 
«1 to Simon arjona, ;epha, or Ce 255 
Thou art am and an r 
« build my church.” He could not conceive 
that God hal mad2 uſe cf ſuch a play cf 
words, fo very extraordinary a pun, and thut 
the pcpe*s power was founded on a quibble. 
Peter has been thought the firſt biſhop cf 
Rome; but it is ſufficiently known, that then, 
* was no particu- 
2 1 
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It is poſſible that St. Re wes Dome «ie 
is even poſhble that he was crucifhed with his 
mary ; but of all this we have no proof. A 
letter bearing his name is ſtill extant, in which 
he ſays that he is at Babylon. Judicious ca- 
noniſts will have this Babylon to mean Rome; 
{2 that had he dated his letter from Rome, it 
might have been inferred that the letter had 
been written from Babylon: ſuch inferences 
are of a long ſtanding ; and thus it is that the 
world has been governed. | 

A very pious man who kad becn exorbitant- 
ly impoſed on at Rome in relation to the 
ay of a benefice, a practice which is cal- 
ed Simony, being aſked whether he thought 
|; Peter had ever been in that coun- 
try ? aniwered, I ſee no marks of Peter's having 

but I am very certain Simon was. 

eter's N. is not the only 

taken offence at his behaviour: 

his ſucceſſors have -often been 

theig face. St. Paul keenly re- 
for 
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75 
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176 
Fry 
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proached him ing prohibited meats, as 
r hare, eels, &c. Peter, in juſti- 
of himſelf, alledged that, upon the ſixth 


4 


had ſeen the heavens opened, and a 
loth full of eels, beafts and birds 
om the four quarters of the hzavens ; 
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till that man ſhall have ſcemed to think 


to dare to 
this fore 


marrying his niece, and yet to 
marriage, b 


reſtrained from 
render this” a 


y giving 


itimate 


Tor: 
a fill more conhderable fum to that forei 
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fields 
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poſſeſſion of any 


has plac 
ity; theſe 


own private author 


in heaven by his 


antages of acknowledging 


ac 
theſe are the liberties of the Gallican Church. 


are the ady 


Other nations there are who 


Kill farther. 


bring es 


accuſcd 


court of 


ner aſk the pope leave to 
juſtice ſome 


is royal 


foreig 
in his 


b 


and not dare to try thoſe wretches. 
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That Gregory VII. was the author of civil 
wars, which were continually 


and Caligula. | 
This, it is faid, proves the divinity of thei 

character, that it ſhould have ſubſiſted ami 

ſo many crimes ;- but had the behaviour of the 
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Prefudices of the Senſes. 
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If a found- 


ou ace handfeme, I 


ear hears 112 


that the perſon. 
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ofa looking ee 
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for the blood, be- 
turn red; that eels cure 
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prejudices naturally imbibed: 


lobſters 


f 
g&4 
1115 


int 


judice. Fa- 


and ſuch belief is a P 


ſtories have been credited without exa- 
re 


111611 


171711 
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and whether it was agrecable to 
a ſhe-wolf, ſo far from eatin 


S? 
5 


g two 


: 
: 


g in great 


ſuckle them. The Prejudice took 
wrote that Clovis, bein 


the battle of 'T olbiac, 


vow 


ſafe, to turn Chriſtian ; but is it 
an ex 


Hep 


igency to apply to a fo- 
deity ? Is it not in extremities that our 


native 
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brought a phial in its bill for aneinting 
wry ooh tr fr : 


well know, rper 

the uſurper Rollo, or Rolf, turned Chriſtians 
at might more ſafely rule over Chrif. 
tians ; 

ſters 

Muſſ 


moncodom came upon earth, 
reſt; or that Odid expects you in 
wards Jutland; or that 
other, has made a ; into 
if your afterwards 1 
your brain the traces made in it by 
will never get rid of them du 
ife. Should your judgment attempt 
theſe Prejudices, your acquaintance, 
cially your female acquaintance, will 
with impicty, and terrify you; 
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2 « it muſt have been ſupported by an extraordma- 


"S Providence.” 


cd, that rn 
among the Jews even in Moſes's time; 


but 
_ = _ 


he very evident! 
neither in the alogue, Leviticus, nor 
e word faid of this be- 
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lief; and that it is ridiculous to go about wreſt- 
ing and corrupting a few paſſages of the other 
books in ſupport cf a truth about which their 
book of laws is ſilent. 

The biſhop, though he compoſed four vo- 
lumes to demonſtrate that the Jewiſh law pro- 
poſed neither 8 nor rewards after 
death, has not been able to give his adverſa- 
ries any very ſatisfactory anſwer. They urged, 
« either Moſes was acquainted with this I - 
“ trine, and then he deccived the Jews in not 
making it public ; or he was ignorant of it: 
« and, it ſo, he was incapable of tounding a 
„good Religion. Itidecd, had the Religion 
« been good, why was it aboliſhed? A true 
Religion ſhould ſuit all times and places; it 
« ſhould be like the Fohe of the fun, which 
<« ſhines in all lands, and throughout all gene- 
« rations.” 

This prelate, with all his eruditicn and ſa- 
gacity, has been hard put to it in making his 
way through all tacſe difficulties ; bur what 
ſyitem is without diflicultics * 


Dueftion II. 


Another learned perſon, a much greater phi- 
loſopher, and one of the moſt p: found meta- 
phyncians of tae times, produces itroug reaſons 
to prove that the firſt 1c gion was 7 iptacifin 
and that before improved reef. come te fee 
tiere could be only one S ihrenle Being, men 
beg an with believing Gral god. 

{, on the contrary, prebime to believe, that 
they began with wort wy only one Grad, 
and ra afterwards hunian weakneſs adopted 


ever Omers; and I concoiy: the thing to be 


thus. 
A 12 It 
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It is not to be doubted but vi and coun- 
try towns were prior to e cities ; and that 
men were divided into republic- before 
they were united into large empires. It is very 
natural that a town, terrihed at the thunder, 
diſtreſſed by the ruin of its harveſt, inſulted by 
a neighbouring town, daily feeling its weak- 
neſs, and every where perceiving an inviſible 
power, ſoon came to ſay, There is ſome being 
above us which docs us good and hurt. 

It ſeems to me impullible that they ſhould 
have ſaid, T bcre are two powers: for where- 
fore ſeveral? In every thiug we begin with the 
ſimple, then proceed to the compound, and 
often an improvement of knowledge bring us 
back again to the ſimple: this is the procels of 
the human mind. | 

Which being was firſt worſhipped ? was it 
the ſun, was it the moon? I can hardiy be- 
lieve it. Only let us take a view of children, 
they are pretty nzatly on a footing with igno- 
rant men. I he beauty and benefit of that 
luminous body which animates Nature, make 
no impreſſion oa them; as inſenſible are they of 
the conveniencies we derive from the moon, or 
of the regular variations of iis courſe; they 
do not fo much as think of rh.f{e things; they 
are accuſtomed to thin. What men do not 
fear, they never worthip. Children look up 
to the ſky wich as much indifierence as on the 
; but at a tempeſt the poor creatures 
tremble, and ran and hide themſelves. I am 
inclined to think it was ſo with the primitive 
men. They who ſuit obſcrved the courſe of 
the heavenly bodies, and brought them to be 
objects of admiration and wo:thip, iduſt necel- 
farily have had a tincture of philoſopny: the 
error was too cxzlted for rude illiterate huſ- 
baadmen. 


Thus 
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Thus the cry of a village would have been 
no more than this: There is a power which 
thunders, which ſends down hail on us, which 
cauſes our children to die, let us, by all means, 
appeaſe it; but which way? Why, we fee 
tat litile preſents will frota angry people, let 
us try what little prefunis will do with this 
power. He muſt alto, to be ſare, have a name 
or title; aud theit which naturally prefents 
itſelf firik is, cli ſ, maſter, lord: thus is this 
power called my Lord. Hence it probably 
was that the firit AEgyptians called their god 
Rref;, tke Syrians, Alen; the neighbourin 
notions Baal or Bel, or Mieh or Mel; the 
Seythians Pale; all words figniffing Lord, 
Kdafter. 

ta lie manner al-noft all America was found 
to be divided no multitudes of little colonies, 
all with their patron deity, The Mexicans 
and Peruvians chemſclves, who were large na- 
tions, had but one ouly God; the latter wor- 
ſhipping Mango Kopack, the other the God of 
war, whom they called Vilipaſi, as the He- 
brews hi. {tiled heir lord Sabarth. 

It is not from any ſuperiority or exerciſe of 
reaſon that ail nations began with worſhipping 
only one Deity; for, had they been philoſo- 
hers, they would have worthippcd the univer- 
fal God of Nature, and not the god of a vil- 
lage; they would have examined the infinite 
teſtimonies acknowledged of a creating and pre- 
ſerving Being: but they examined nothing; they 
only perceived, and ſuch is the progreſs of our 
wear underſtanding. Every town perceived its 
weakneſs and want of a powerful protector. 
This tutelary and terrible being they fancied to 
reſide in a neighbouring foreſt, or mountain, or 
ina cloud, They fancied only one ſuch power, 

| Aa2 b2cauſe 
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becauſe in war the town had but one chict ; 
this being they imagined to be corporeal, it be- 
ing impeſſhle they could have any other idea. 
They conſd pt but believe that the neighbour- 
ing town had allo its god. Accordingly Jepluha 
favs to the inhabitants of Moab : „ You law- 
120 w'y eis what your god Chamos has 
& mae you conquer; aud you cught to let us 
© quiet!y er; * u hat our God has given us by 
40 l; is Vid or: 

his {1-c2c!r trom one foreigner to another is 
very rematkeble. The Jews and the Moabites 
had outed che ratives with no other right than 
force : and one {:vs to the other, Thy rd has 
ſupported thee in thy uſurpation, allow my god 
like wiic to ſupport mine. 

aremich and Ant both aſk, „ Where ſore 
« as tlie gol ?.ioloch ſeized on the country of 
„% Gad?“ Theſe paſſages ſhow that Antiquity 
attributed a guardian god io every country, and 
traces of tis thecloyy ate hkewiſe to be met 
with in Homer. 

It is very natural, tum. from the heat of 
ſancy and a vo; zue ivcreaſe of knowledge, men 
ſoon multip! ied their gods, and aſſigucd guar- 
tlians to = | ſeas, ſoreſls, (prin 28, and 
fields. Ihe more they ſurveyed the heaventy 
bodies, the greater mult their aſtoniſhment 
have been. Well might they who worſhipped 
the deity of 2 brook, pay their adorations to 
the fun : and the hrit ſtep being tiken the 
earth was ſoon covered with deities; fo that 
at length cats and omons Fame to be wor- 
ihipped. 

However, time muſt neceſſirily improve 
reaſon : accordmply it produced ſome philoſo- 
phers, who ſaw that neither onions nor cats, 

nor 
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even the heavenly bodies, had any ſhare in 


i 
Juvenal relates as fact, that in a controverſial 
diſpute, an Egyptian was killed and eaten quite 


raw. 


Well! What was to be done? Orpheus and 


others inſtitute myferies, which the initiated 


ſwear by execrable oaths never to reveal ; and 
of theſe myſteries the principal is the worſhip 
of one only God. This great truth ſpreads 
over half the earth; the number of the initi- 
ated ſwells immenſely; the ancient Religion in- 
dated (till ſubſiſts, but not being contrary to the 
teact of God's unity, it is connived at. The 
Romans had th:ir Deus Optimus Maximus the 
Greeks their Ze, their Supreme God. All 
the other deities are only intermediate beings z 
heroes and emperors were claſſed among the 
which meant no more than the bleſled; for it 
is not to be ſuppoſed that Claudius, Octaviue, 
1iberius, and Caligula, were accounted the 
creators of heaven and carth. | 
In a word, it ſcems demonſtrated that, in Au- 
guſtus's time, all who had any religion ac- 
knowledged one Supreme Eternal God, with 
Aaz ſeveral 
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ſeveral cloſes of ſecondary deities ; the wor- 
ſhipping oi whom has ſince been called 7delatry. 
- The Jewiſh laws never countenanced idola- 
try ; for tho' they admitted Malachim, angels and 
inferior orders of celeflial bei their law ap- 
pointed no form of worſhip for theſe ſecon- 
dary deities. Indeed they adored angels, that 
is, when they ſaw any, they proſtrated them- 
ſelves before them; but as this was a un- 
common caſe, no ceremonial or legal worſhip 
had been inſtituted for them ; neither was any 
paid even to the cherubim of the ark. 
It is manifeſt, that the Jews worſhipped openly 
one ſingle God, even as the innumerable 
crov:ds of the initiated worſhipped him pri 
vately in their mylteries. w 


' Dueſhion III. 

At this time, when the worſhip of one Su- 
preme God univerſally prevailed in Aſia, in 
Europe, and Africa, among all who made a due 
uſe of their reaſon, it was that the Chriſtian 
Religion received its birth. 

P.atoniſm greatly promoted the underſtanding 
of its dogmas. The Lege, which ia Plato ſig- 
niſies the Wiſdom, the reafon of the Supreme 
Being, with as made the Jord, and the ſecond 
perſon of the D-ity. Thus Religion was wrap- 
ped up in metaphyũcs, to human reaſon unfa- 
thomable 

How Mary was aſterwards declared mother 
of God; how the conſubſtantiality of the Fa- 
ther and the Word was eſtabliſhed, together 
with the proceſſion of the Pucuma, the divine 
organ of £& dieine Lagos; two natures and two 
wills reſulting from the Hypsfafes 3 and, litly, 
the Syperior Manducation, in which both foul 

| and 
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and body. are fed with the members 
carnate God, worſhipped and eaten in 
of bread, preſent to the fight, felt 


and yet annihilated ; theſe things we ſhall not 
repeat here. All myſteries have ever been fub- 


caſt out devils by Beelzebub, by whom do 
children caſt them out? 

At what time the Jews acknowledged Beelze- 
bub, a foreign deity, to be prince of the devils, 
is not known ; but we know and learn it from 
Joſephus, that at Juruſalem there were exorciſts, 
whoſe immediate province it was to diſlodge the 
devils from the bodies of the poſſeſſed, that is, 
men labouring under uncommon diſtempers ; 
which, in thoſe times, a great part of the world 
attributed to malignant genii. 

Thus the demoniacs were rclieved by the true 
pronunciation of the word Jchovah, now loſt, 
together with other ceremonirs at preſent buried 
in oblivion. 

Exorciſms by Jehovah, or other of God's 
names, continued to be practiſed even in the 
early ages of the church. Origen againſt Celſus, 
No. 262, fays, I, when invoking or 
« {wearing by him, he is termed the Ged of 
« Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, certain thin 
« will be done by thoſe names, ſuch being their 
« nature and force, that devils are ſubje& to 


« thoſe | 


\ 
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* 
c tuous fea, or the deſtroyer, no effect follows. 
„ The word Iſrael tranflated into Greek will 
« do nothing ; but pronouncing it in He- 


« the virtue 1 placed in 
« order, and pronounced according to the 
„ rules, &c.” 

Origen, in ſpeaking thus, only relates what 
was univerſally held, and does not deliver his 
own private opinion. All the religions then 
known admitted a kind of magic, and with two 
diſt inctions, the celeſtial and infernal ic, 
necromancy, and theurgy ; every nation 
its prodigies, divinations, and oracles. The 
Perfans did not deny the Egyptian miracles, nor 
the Egyptian offer to diſcredit the Perſian. God 
was pleaſed to wink at the firſt Chriſtians eſpouſ- 
ing the Sybilline oracles, and ſome other uncon- 
ſequential errors, as not corrupting the eſſrnti- 


| als of Religion. 

Another very remarkable circumſtance is, 
that the Chriſtians of the two ſirſt centuries ab- 
horred temples, altars, and images. This Origen 
Owns, 
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owns, No. 374 3 but on the church's being mo- 
delled into a ſettled form, its diſcipline and 
every thing became altered. 


Dueflien IV. 


When once a Religion comes to be eſtabliſhed 
by law, the magiſtrates are very vigilant in ſup- 
preſſing moſt of the things which uſed to be done 
by the profeſſors of that religion before it was 
publicly received. The founders held their pri- 
vate meetings, though forbidden under penal- 
ties; now none but public aſſemblies held un- 
der the eye of the law are permitted, and all 
clandeſtine aſſociations made puniſhable. The 
old maxim was, It is better to obey God than 
man; now the oppoſite maxim comes into 
vogue, To obey God, is to conform to the laws 
of the land. All places rung with obſeſhons 
and poſſefſione, the devil was let looſe upon 
carth; now the devil does not ſtir out of his 
den, Prodigies and predictions were neceflary 
then; now a flop is put to them, and 
are cxploded : he who ſhould openly take upon 
him to foretel any public calamity would ſoon 
be ſhown the way to Bedlam. The founders 
took moncy underhand from the believers ; 
whereas a man colleQing money to diſpoſe of 
it as he pleaſes, without any legal warrant, 
would be taken to taſk. Thus the whole of the 
ſcaffolding uſed in the conſtruRion of the build» 

ing is tak en away. 


Deeftion V. 8 


Next to our holy Religion, to be ſure the 
ou. good Religion, which would be the leaſt 
bad! | 


Would it not be the moſt ſimple ? would it 
not be that which caught a,great deal of mora 


I lity 
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lity and few doctrines ? that which tended to 
make men virtuous without making them fools ; 
that which did not impoſe the belief of things 
impoſſible, contradiftory, injurious to = 
Deity and pernicious to mankind z and which 
did not take on itſelf to threaten with eternal 
puniſhments all who had common ſenſe ? would 
it not be that which did not ſupport its articies 
by executioners, and delvge the carth with 
blood for uniatelligible ſophiſms ? that in which 
a quibbiz, a pun, and two or tirce {;profitious 
maps, would not ſuifice to make a pric!t a ſove- 
reign and a God, though noted for the moſt pro- 
fligate morals and execrable practices ? that 
which did not make kings ſubject to this prieſt ? 
would it not be that which taught only the 
adoration f ous God, juſtice, forbcarance, aud 
humauity ! 
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Rueftion VI. 
The Religion of the Gentiles is ſaid to be 
abſurd in ſcveral points, contradiQory, and per- 


nicious. Eut have not its evils and follies been 
greatly exaggerated ? Jupiter's carrying on his 
amours in the ſhape of a ſwan, a ball, with 
other ſuch doings of the Pagan deities, is cer- 
tainly the height of ridicule 3 but let any one, 
all Antiquity, ſhow me a remple 
dedicated to Leda lying with a ſwan or a bull. 
Did Athens or Rome ever hear a ſermon to en- 
girls to with the ſwan in their 
court-yards ? Did the collection of fables, fo 
beautifully embelliſhed by Ovid, conſtitute their 
religion ? Are they not like our Golden Legend, 
or, Flower of the Saints ? Should ſome Bramin 
or Derviſe object to us the flory of St. Mary 
the Egyptian, who, not having wherewith to 
pay 
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pay the ſailors, who had brought her into Egypt, 
voluntarily granted to cach of them, in heu of 


money, what is called ars, we thould im- 
K ſay to the Bram in, You are miftaken, 
father, the Golden Legend is not our Religion. 
We taunt the Ancients with their prodigies 
and oracles : but could they return on earth, 
and wrre the miracles of our lady of Loretto, 
and thoſe of our lady of Epheſus, to be num- 
bercd, in whoſe favour would the balance of 
the account be ? | 

Human ſacrifices have been introduced almoſt 
among all nations, but very rarcly were they 
praiied, Jephtha's daughter and king Agag 
are the only two we meet with among the Jews, 
for Iſaac and Jonathan were not ſacrificed. 
The Grecian ſtory of Iphigenia is not thorough- 
iy verihed: human facrihces are very rarely 
heard of among the ancient Romans z in a 
word, very little blood has tle Pagan Religion 
med, and ours has made the earch an acrgidamna. 
Ours, to be ſure, is the only good, the only true 
Religion z but by our abule of it, we have done 
ſo much miſchief, that when we ſpeak of other 
Religions it thould be with temper and mo- 
aciy, 


Dueflion VII. 


If a man would recommend his Religion to 
ſtrangers or his countrymen, ſhould he not go 
about it with the moſt winning compoſure, the 
moit iuſinuating milynets ? If he fects out with 
ſaying, that what he declares is demonſtr 
true, he will meet with ſtrong oppoſit ton; and 
if he takes upon him to tell them that they 
reject his doctrine, only becauſe it condenins 
their paſſions; chat their heart has corrupted 
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their mind; that they have only a falſe and pre- 
reaſon, he excites their. contempt 
and reſentment, and overthrows what he was 


If the Religion which he be true, 
will infolence add to its truth ? Do 


and 

and rage when 
be mild, patient, benevolent, juſt, exact 

the diſcharge of all the duties ſociety ? 


3 Here every body is of your mind; why 
then ſuch virulent language to your brother, 
when you are preaching to him metaphyſical 


eries ? It is becauſe his good ſenſe irritates 


KA You proudly require that your 

ſhould ſubmit his underſtanding to 
z and pride diſappointed blazes into rage ; 
hence, and hence only, ariſes your paſſion. 
A man who receives ever ſo many muſket-ſhots 
in a battle, is never ſeen to expreſs any anger: 
but a doctor, at the denial of aſſent, Liudles into 
amplacable fury. 


* 


RESURRECTION. 


Tus Egyptians are ſaid to have built Meir 
ſuperb pyramids only for tombs, Waere their 
bodies being embalmed outwardly and inwardty, 
lay till, at the expiration of a thouſand years, 
their ſouls returned into them. But if their 
bodies were to come to life again, and it was 
their firſt operation, why did the cimmbaimes 
pierce the ſcull with a hook, and draw the 
brain out ? To think of a man's coming to lite 
again without brains, ineiuss one to apprevend 
that the Egyptians had little or nonc when liv- 
ing: but it mult be conſdered, that molt of the 

Aucicuts 
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Ancients believed the ſoul to reſide in 
breaſt. And why in the breaſt 
any other part 
that under all 


ed the opinion that there was the ſoul's reſidence. 
This ſoul was ſomething rial, a aght figure 
roving about where it could, till it jomed 
its body again. 

The belief of the Reſurrection is much more 
ancient than the Hiſtorical times. Athaladas, 
Mercury's ſon, could die and come to life again 
at pleaſure z Eſculapius reſtored Hippolitus to 
life z; Hercules conferred the like kindneſs on 
Alceites ; and Pelops, who had been cut to pieces 
by his father, the gods made whole again : 
Plato relates that Heres returned to life only for 
a fortnight. 

It was not till a very long time after Plato, 
that the Phariſees among the Jews adopted the 
tenet of the ReſurreQtion. 

Ihe As of the Apoſtles mentioned a very ſin- 
gular tranſaction, and well worthy of notice. 
St. James and ſeveral of his companions adviſed 
St. Faul, though fo thorough a Chriſtian, to go 
into the temple of Jeruſalem, and obſerve all the 
ceremonies of the ancient law, to the end all 
may know, ſay they, that every thing which is 
faid of you is falſe, and that you ſtill continue 
to obſerve Moſes's law. 

St. Paul accordi went into the temple for 
ſeven days; e known on the ſeventh, 
he was accuſed of having brought ſtrangers into 
it, with a view of prophaning it. 

Now Paul, perceiving that ſome of the croud 
were Sadducees _—— Phariſees, he cried 
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out in the council, „ Brethren, I am a Phariſce, 
| « the ſon of a Phariſce z it is for the hope of 
« another life, and the reſurrection of the 
« dead, that I am in danger of being condemn- 
« ed,” As xxiii. ver. 6. In all this affair not 
a word had been ſaid about the ReſurreQtion 
of the dead; but Paul's driſt in mentioning it 
was to raiſe a quarrel between the Phariſces and 
ucces. 

Ver. 7. And Paul having ſaid, there aroſe 
<< a diſlention between the Phariſees and Sad 
« daceces, and the multitude was divided.” 

Ver. 8. „For the Sadducees ſay, there is no 
« Reſurrection, neither angel nor ſpirit ; but 
« the Phariſees confeſs both, &c.” 

It has been affirmed that Job, who doubt- 
is of great antiquity, was acquainted with 
doctrine of the Reſurreclion; and, in 
proof of it, the following words are quoted : 
I know that my Redecmer liveth, and that 
one day his redemption will rife on me, or 
that I ſhall riſe again from the duſt ; that my 
ſkin will return ; and that I ſhall again fee 
God in my fleſh.” 

But ſeveral Commentators underſtand no more 


theſe 

over his diſtemper, and ſhall not be always 

on the ground, as he then was: the ſcquc! 

ſufficiently proves the truth of this explanation: 
for the moment he cries out to bis falſe and 
| Harſh friends, Why then ſay yon, Let us per- 
« ſecute him; or becauſe you ſhell ſay, Becauſe 
« we have perſecuted him “.“ Does not this 
_ evidently mean, you will repent of having in- 
ſulted me, when you ſhall ſec me again in my 


Ses our tranflation, chap. x x. ver. 25. and 28. 
former 
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former Rate of health and opvlence ? A ſick per- 
ſon ſays I ſhall recover, not I ſhall riſe from the 
dead. To give forced meanings to clear paſ- 
ſages is the ſure way never to underſtand one 
another. 

According to St. Jerome, the ſet of the Pha- 
riſces began but a very little time before Jeſus. 
Cbriſt. Rabbi Hillel is accounted its founder, 
and he was co-tzmporary with Gamaliel, St. 
Paul's matter. 

Many of theſe Phariſees believed that it was 
only the Jews who were to riſe again; and that 
as to the reſt of mankind, they were not worth 
while. Others allirmed that the Reſurrection 
would be only in Paleſtine, aud that bodies buri- 
ed in other parts would be ſecretly conveyed to 
the neighbourkood of Jeruſalem, there to be 
united to their foul. St. Paul tells the inhabi- 
tants of 'Theffalonica, «„ That the {:cond com- 
« ing of Chriſt is for them and for him; and 
„% they ſhall be witneſles of it.” 

Ver. 16. Fur ona fynal being given by 
« the archangel and the trumpet of God, the 
« Lord himſcit ſhall deſcend {rom heaven, and 
* they who ihall have dicd in Jeſus Chriſt ſhall 
« rife ſirſt.“ 

Ver. 17. „Then we who are alive, and who 
„ ſhall have remained till then, ſhall be caught 
« up with them in the clouds, to go and meet 
« the Lord in the air; and thus we ſhall live 
„for ever with the Lord.“ 1 Theſalonians, 
chap. iv. 

Does not this important paſſage evident 
prove, that the firſt Chriſtians made themſelves 
ture that they ſhould ſee the end of the world? 
and St. Luke actually forctells it as what ſhould 
Lappen in his life time. t 


D b 2 St. 
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St. Auſtin thinks that children, and cen ſtill- 
born infants, ſhall riſe at the age of maturity. 
Origen, Jerome, Athanaſius, Baſil, did not be- 
heve that women were to riſe again with the 
diſtinctions of ſex. 

In a word, there have ever been diſputes about 


— we were, what we arc, and what we ſhul 


SOLOMON, 


OURELY Solomon could not be io 1ich as he 
is ſaid! 

The book of Chronicles tells us that Melk 
David his father leſt him one hundred thouſand 
talents of gold“, and one thouſand talents of 
filver ; fo enormous a ſum, that it is quite in- 
credible ! There is not fo much cath in all the 
nations of the whole world: and it is not eaſy 
to conceive that David amaſſed ſuch treaſures in 
ſo {mall a country as Paleſtiur. 

Solomon, according to the firſt book of 
Chronicles, had forty-thouſand ſtables for his 
chariot-horſes. Each ſtable containing ten horſes, 
makes four hundred thouſand, which, with 
his twelve thouſand ſaddle-horſee, amount to 
four hundred and twelve thouſand good war- 
horſes ; a great many for a Jewiſh melk, who 
never was engaped in a war! Never was the iike 
magnificence ſcen in a country breeding only 
aſſes, and at preſent without any other beaſt 
for the ſaddle. But probably times are altered; 
indeed ſo wiſe a prince, having a thouſand con- 


HA talent of gold is generally eſtimat d abort 
$0754. S'erling. 


cubines, 


F 
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cubines, might very well have four hundred and 

twelve thouſand horſes, were it only. to give his 

ſeraglio an airing along Geneſareth lake, or that 

of Sodom, or towards Cedron brook, one of the 

moſt delicious ſpots on earth, except that this 

brook is dry nine months of the year, and the 
ound a little flony. 

But is this ſame wiſe Solomon really author 
of the works fathered on him? is it likely, for 
inſtance, that the Jewiſh eclogue, called the 
Song of Songs, is of his writing ? | 

A monarch who had a thouſand miſtreſſes 
may have ſaid to one of theſe charmers, * Kiſs 
« me with the kiſſes of thy mouth, for thy 
« breaſts are better than wine.” A king and a 
ſhepherd, amidſt ſuch amorous endearments, may 
very naturally talk alike : but it is ſomething 
odd that it is the girl who is made to talk thus 
wantonly about kiſſes and her ſweetheart's 
breaſts. 

| likewiſe will not deny but a courtly prince 
may make his miſtreſs ſay, „My huſband is like 
« a cluſter of myrrh, he ſhall lie all night be- 
« twixt my breaſts.” A cluſter of myrrh is to 
me ſomething obſcure ; but I very well under- 
ſtand the charmer's meaning, when ſhe bids her 
beloved lay his left hand over her neck, and em- 
brace her with his right. 

There are ſome expreſſions in which the au- 
thor's elucidation is wanted; as when he ſays, 
« Your navel is like a goblet in which there is 
« always ſomething to drink ; your belly is like 
«* buſhel of wheat; your breaſts are like two 
« young roes z your noſe is as the tower of Le- 


is not the flyle of Virgil's Za 


2s not obliged ks oo 


+ I ſuppoſe 
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If it may likewiſe be another beautiful 
TT Eaſtern eloquence to ſay, „Our ſiſter 
is yet little; ſhe has no breaſts; what hall 
ce wide fre cur iter ? If ſhe be a wall, It us 
« build on her; if a door, let us hut her.” 

We will allow that ſuch words might have 
eſcaped Solomon, though the wiſeſt of men in a 
merry mood. This Compoſition is faid to be an 

amium on his marriage with Pharaoh's 
daughter ; but is it natural that Pharaoh's ſon- 
in-law thould leave his beloved in the night, to 
go and faunter in his walnut-yard ? and that the 
queen ſhould run after him bare-footed ? that 
the city-watch ſhould beat her and take her gown 
from her ? 

Could a king's daughter have ſaid, „I am 
<« brown, am I beautiful like Solomon's 
« furrs?” Such s might be overlooked 
in a home-ſpun ſwain ; though after all, there 
can be little affinity between furrs and a girl's 
beauty. Well, but Solomon's furrs might be 
| admired m their time ; and for a 

low-lived Jew, in a lay to his ſweetheart, to tell 
her in his Jewiſh that never any 

had fuch fine furred 


zgely infatuated 
compare them to his miſ- 
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nous work, flagitioſus ; yet it is received as cano- 
nical, and reputed to be throughout an allegory 
of Chriſt's and his Churches eſpouſals. The alle- 
gory muſt be owned a little forced ; 

the Church could mean by its little ſiſter 
no bubbies, and that if a wall ſhe 


of Sirach, edit r it 26 ' 
of Biblos : bus ehocrcr he wins the Frets 
ſeems not to have been known in his time, <Me 
he would not have ſaid, that at the time of the 
deluge, Abraham was going to ſacriſice Haac, 


Elziah, Sobna, Eliakim, Joake, and many 
others; but to whomloever we owe this collec- 


tion adden e we may be ſure it 
does not come from a royal hand. Would a 
king have faid, „The wrath of a king is as the 
« roaring of a lion?“ Ibis is the la 
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We now come to Ecclefrafler, which Grotius 
afirms to have been written in the time of Z. 
.rababel. This author's freedom is known to 
every body; he ſays, „That men are in no- 
thing better than beaſts ; that it is better ne- 
« yer to have been born than to exiſt ; that 
„ there is no other life ; that the only good is 
to eat and drink, and be merry with the wo- 
* man one loves.” 

Solomon might have talked in this 
manner to ſome of his women, and ſome con- 
true theſe ſayings as objections which he makes 
to himſelf ; but beſides the libertiniſm of which 

favour, have nothing of the 
> — 2 wer and and to — an au- 
+ thor mean the contrary of what he ſays, is an in- 
ſult on the world. 
However, ſeveral of the fathers tell us that 
Solomon repented, and impoſed on himſelf a 
ſevere penance : now this ſhould filence all ani- 
madverſions on his conduct. 
| But though theſe books were written by a 
Jew, what is that to vs ? 'The Chriſtian religion 
is indeed founded on Judaiſm, but not on all the 
og + pas Why ſhould the Songs of Songs 
held more ſacred among us than the fables 


ell, and muſt a work of courſe 
ing authentic ? For inſtance, 


ivine, for 


SENSATION. 
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SENSATION. 


Orsrrss, we are told, have two ſenſes, 
moles four, and other animals, like men, have 
five. Some are for admitting a fixth, but it 
is evident that the voluptuous Senſation, which 
is what they mean, comes within the touch; and 
that five ſenſes make up our whole portion 
We cannot conceive nor deſire any thing beyond. 

Ihe inhabitants of other globes may have 
ſenſes which we know nothing of : the number 
of the ſenſes may gradually increaſe from globe 
to globe; and the being endued with innumer- 
able ſenſes, and all perſect, may be the apex or 
pericd of all beings. 

But we with five organs, what power have we 
over them ? It is always involuntarily that we 
feel, and never from our own inclination ; in the 
preſence of the object it is impoſſible not to have 
the Senſation appointed by our nature. 'The 
Senſation, though in us, does not at all depend 
on us; we receive it, and in what manner ? is 
there any affinity between the vibrations of the 
air, the words of a ſong, and the impreſſion 
which theſe words make on my brain ? 

Thought ſeems to us ſomething range z but 
Senſation is no leſs wonderful; a divine power 
equally {hows itſelf in the Senſation of the mean- 
elt anicct, as in a Newton's brain. Yet at fec- 
ing thouſands of little animals deſtroyed, you 
are not in the leaſt concerned what becomes of 
their ſenſitive faculty, though this faculty be the 
work of the Being of beings. You look on 
them as machines in Nature, born to periſh and 
make room for others. | 


Wherefore 
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Wherefore and how ſhould Senſations ſubſiſt, 
when they no longer exiſt ? what necd is there 
ſor the Author of every thing that has being to 
preſerve properties of which the ſubject is ex- 
tint ? It may as well be ſaid, that the power of 
the Senſitive Plant, to draw in its leaves towards 
its twigs, ſubſiſts when the plant is withered. 
Here undoubtedly it will be aſked, How is it that 
the Senfation of animals periſhing with them, 
man's faculty ſurvives him ? that is a queſtion 
beyond the verge of my knowledge; all I can 
ſay to it is, the Eternal Author both of Senſation 
and thought alone knows how he imparts it, 
and how he preſerves it. 

It was the current opinion of all Antiquity, 
that nothing is in our underſtanding which was 
not before in our ſenſes. Þ-:ſcartes, in his Phi- 
cal Romance, advanced, that we had mcta- 
phyſical ideas before we fo much as knew cur 
nurſe's breaſts. A college of divines condemned 
this dogma, not - becauſe it was an error, but a 
novelty : afterwards it adopted this very error, 
becauſe it had been overthrown by Locke, an 
Engliſh philoſopher; and an Engliſhman to 
de ſure, muſt be in the wrong. After ſuch 
ſhifts of opinion, it has again proſcribed that 
ancient truth, that the ſenſes are the inlets to 
the underſtanding. It ſeems to have acted like 
governments loaded with debts, ſometimes giv- 
ing a currency to certain notes, and afterwards 
ſuppreſſing them. But this college's notes have 
quite loſt their currency for ſome time paſt. 

In ſpite of all the colleges of the world, plli- 
loſophers will {till ſee that our firt knowledy:z 
we receive from our Senſations, and that our 
memory is no more than a continued Henſation : 
2 man born wichout any of his five ſenſes 


would, 
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would, could he live, be totally void of any ideas. 
It is owing to the ſenſes that we even have our 
metaphyſical notions : for how ſhould a circle 
or a triangle be meaſured, without having ſeen 
or felt a triangle ? How can we form an idea, 
imperfect as it is, of infinitude, but by enlarg- 
ing boundaries ? and how can we throw down 
boundarics without having ſeen or felt them ? 
An eminent philoſopher * ſays Senſation in- 
cludes all our faculties. 
What muſt be inferred from all this ? This 
I leave to reflective readers. 


SOUL. 


Ir would be a fine thing to ſce one's foul. 


Know thyſelf is an excellent precept, which God 


alone can practiſe. Who but he can know * 
eſſence? 


We call ſoul that which animates ; and fo 


contracted is our underſtanding, that we know 
little more of it. 'Three-fourths of our ſpecies 
do not go that length, and little concern them- 
ſeives about the thinking being; the other 
fourth is ſecking, but . has found, nor 
ever will find. 


"Thou poor pedant ſeeſt a vegetating plant, 
and thou ſayeſt Vegetation, or even Vegetative 


Soul. 'Thou obſerveſt bodies have and give 
motion, and this with thee is ſtrength. 1 hy 
hound's aptne ſs in learning to hunt under thy in- 
ilruQtion thou calleſt inſtinct, /enfrive Soul; 


and as thou haſt combined idgas, that * term. 
eſt ſpirit. 


* Traze dis Sen/aticns, tom. ii. p. 128. 8 
ut 
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what do you mean by theſe words, 
vegetates ? Is there a real being 
egetation ? One body impels another, 
in it a diſtinQ being called frengeh ? 
brings thee a partridge z but is 
2 fn * Wouldſt thou not 
laugh at a philoſopher, had he even been Alex- 
ander's , who ſhould tell thee, All 
animals live ; n 
a ſubſtantial CO is life. 


ip 
Let us firſt ſee what thou knoweſt, and of 
what thou art certain : that thou walkeſt with 


both Chaldeans and 

muſt be ſomething in us 
This ſomething 

be very ſubtile 3 it is a breath z it is a 
it is æther; it is a quinteſſence ; it is a 
form ; it is en it is a number ; 
is harmony. According to the divine Plato, 
is a compound of the ſame and of the other; 
and Fni-urus, from Democritus, has ſaid, that 
it is thinking atoms in us. But, friend, how 
does an atom think ? Own your ignorance here. 
The opinion which, 
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but we know that its nature is to think. And 
how came you to know that ? We know it, be- 
cauſe it docs think O Doctors! O School- 
men ! I am very much afraid that you are as 
ignorant as Epicurus. The nature of a ſtone 
is to fall, becauſe it falls; but I aſk you what 
makes it fall ? 

We know, continued they, that a ſtone has 
no ſoul. Granted, I belicre it as well as you. 
We know that a negative and an affirmative are 
not diviſible, are not parts of matter: I am of 
vour opinion. But matter, otherwiſe unknown 
to us, has qualitics that are not diviſible, as 
vitation towards a centre, given it by God. 
Now this gravitation has no parts, is not divi- 
fGllc. The motory force of bodies is not a be- 
ig compoſed of parts ; neither can it be ſaid 

that the vegetation of all organized bodies, their 
liſe, their inſtinct, are diſtinft or deviſable be- 
inge. Lou ein no more cut in two the vegeta- 
tim of a roſe, the life of a horſe, the inſtinct 
of a dog, than you can cut in two, a ſenſation, 
a negation, or an afirmation. Thus your fine 
argument, taken from the indiviſibility of 
thoeght, proves nothing at all. 

hat then do you call your Zoul? What idea 
have vou of it? Al you can of yourſelf, with- 
out a revelation, allow to be ia yourſelf, is a 
power unknown to you of ſceling and thinking. 

Now, honeſtly tel! me, is this power of feel- 
ing and thinkiog he ſame as that by which yon 
dige!t and all'? You tell me it is not: for it 
would be in vain for your underſtanding to fa 
to your ſtomach, Digeſt; it will do no fuck, 
thing if it be out of order; and to as little effect 
would your immaterial being command your 


ee feet 
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feet to walk ; they will not budge, if the gout 
be in them. 

The Greeks were well aware that thought of- 
ten had no concern with the play of our organs; 
inſtead of thoſe organs they ſubilituted a Senſi- 
tive Soul, and for the thoughts a more fine and 
more ſubtile Soul, a . 

But let us come to this Soul of thought, 
which on a thouſand occaſhons had the ſuperin- 
cy over the Senſitive Soul, The thinking 
Soul orders its hands to take, and they take ; but 
it never tells its heart to beat, its blood to flow, 
or its chyle to form itſclf; all this is done 
without it. I hus are two ſouls full of buGact;, 
and very little miſtreſſes in their own home. 

Now certainly that ſirſt S-nlfitive Soul does 
not exiſt ; it is nothing but the motion of your 
organs. Obſerve this, O Man! that thy weak 
reaſon affords thee no more proof that the other 
Soul exiſts. It is oniy by faith that thou canit 
know it. Thou art born; thou liveit; chou 
acteſt; thou thinkeſt ; thou ſlecpeſt and wakeſt, 
without knowing how. God has given thee 
the faculty of thinking, as he has given thee 
all thy other appurtenances : and had he not 
come at the time appointed by_ his providence 
to inform thec that thou haſt an immaterial and 
immortal Soul, thou wouldeſt Lave been withcur 
any proof of it. 
Leet us now take a view of the fine ſyſtems 
which Philoſophy has ſtruck out concerning the 
Souls. One {ays that the Soul of man is part of 
the ſubſtance of God himſelf ; another, that it 
is part of the great All; a third, that it has been 
created from all eternity; a fourth, that it is 
made, and not created: others aſhrm that God 
makes them as they are wanted; and that they 

come 
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come at the inſtant of copulation : one cries 

are lodged in the ſeminal animalcules ; not at all, 
ſays another, they take up their reſidence in the 
Falopian tubes. One coming in at the heat of 
the diſpute, baw!s, You are all out, the Soul 
flays fix weeks till the ſcætus be formed, and 
then poſſoſſas itſelf of the pincal gland 3; but if 
the germ prove addle, it gors away to whence 
it came, till a better opportunity. The laſt opi- 
nion males its abode to be in the callous body. 
This is the Crumion aſſigned to it by La Peiro- 
nic. Indeed none under the king of France's 
fri} ſurg eon cCou'd provide ſuch an apartment 
ſor the ; liowever, the ſurgeon has got 
into better vogue than his callous body. 

St. Thomas, in lis 75th queltion, &c. ſays, 
that the ſou! is a form ſub/iftens per ſe ; that it is 
all in all z that its cence differs trom its power; 
that there are three vegetative Souls, the nutri- 
tive, the augmentative, and the generative; that 
the memory of ſpiritual things is ſpiritual, and 
the memory of corporeal things is _—_— 
that the 2 Soul is an immaterial form as 
to the operations, and material in eſſence. St. 
Thomas has written two thouſand pages all of 
this force and perſpicuity. No wonder the 
ichoo!s ſtyle him the Angelic Doctor! 

As many ſyſtems have been invented on the 
manner of this Soul's perceptions when it ſhall 
have quitted this body, by which it perceived how 
it will hear without cars, ſmell without a noſe, 
and feel without hands; what body it will af. 
terwards re- aſſume, whether that which it had 
at the age of two ycars, or of fourſcore ! how the 
Me, the identity of the ſame perſon, will ſub- 
ſilt ? how the Soul of a man, who was ſeized 
with ideotiſm at the age of fifteen, and died in 

Cc 2 that 
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that ſtate at ſeventy, will recover the train of 
ideas which it had at its age of puberty ? by 
what dexterity a Soul, one of whoſe legs was cut 
off in Europe, and which loſt an arm in Ame- 
rica, will 6nd this leg and arm again, after their 
ſeveral mutations into efculent herbs, and the 
blood of ſome other animals? There would be 
no end of enumerating all the extravagancies 
- which this poor human Soul has broached con- 
cerning itſelf. 

We live upon this carth in the fame manner 
zs the man with the iron maſk ſpent his days in 
priſon, without knowing his original, or the rca- 
ſon of his being confined, which excited a gene- 
r.] curioſity. 

If any man has diſcovered a ray of light in this 

of darkneſs, perhaps it is Mallebranche, 
notwithſtanding the general prejudices againlt 
this ſyſtem. It does not differ greatly from that 
of the Stoics; and who knows but theſe two 
opinions, properly rectified, come neareſt the 
truth? There is, I think, fomething very ſub- 
lime in that ancient notion; „ We exiſt in 
God ; our thoughts, our ſentiments, are deriv- 
« ed from the Supreme Being.” 

A molt remarkable circumſlance is, that in 
the laws of God's people, not a word is faid of 
the SouP's ſpirituality and immortality, nothing in 
the Decalague, nothing in Leviticus, nor in Deu- 
te ronomy. 

It is very certain, it is maniſeſt that Moſes no 
where propoſes to the Jews rewards and punilh- 
ments in another ſtate; that he never mentions 
to them the immorctality of their Souls; that he 
never encourages them with the hopes of heaven, 
nor does he threaten them with hell; his pro- 
miſes and menaces are all temporal. 

Before 
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Before his death he tells them in Deuteronomy, 
Af, after having children and grand-children, 
„you deal falſcly, you ſhall be cut off from the 
« Jand, and be made little among the nations. 

« Lam a jealous God, puniſhing the iniquity 
« of the fathers to the third and fourth gene- 
« ration. 

« Honour thy father and mother, that thy liſe 
«© may be long. 

« You ſhall never want food. 

« If you follow after ſtrange gods, you hall 
«© be deflroyed. 

« If you obey the Lord you ſhall have rain in 
« ſpring and autumn; corn, oil, wine, and fod- 
der for your beaſts, that you may eat and be 
„ ſatiched. 

« Put theſe words into your hearts, about 
« your hands, between your eyes; write them 
« on your doors, that your days may be mul- 
„ tiphed. 

« Do as I order you, without adding or taking 
« away any thing. 

« If a prophet ariſe among you, ſoretelling 
„ ſtrange things, and his prophecy is true, and 
*« what he ſays comes to pals; ſhould he fay to 
you, Come let us follow {trange gods, ye {hall 
„ immediately kill him; and all the people 
„ ſmite him aſter you. | 

« When the Lord ſhall have delivered the 
« nations into your hands, put them all to the 
« {word, without ſparing one ſingle man ; thou 
„ (halt not pity any one. 

« Eat no unclean birds, as the eagle, and the 
« ofhirage, and the ofpravy, Ke | 

« Fat no creatures w'; | 
« are not clover; tour ; CA! 
* her | 


die CY "1 
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« Whilſt obſerve all thoſe ordinances, 

you ſhall be blefſed in your houſes and in 
helds; the fruits of your body, of your 

cc « your 6 your cattle, ſhall be bleſſed. 

« If you | Fail to obſerve all thefe ordinances, 

« and ceremonies, curſed ſhall ye be in your 

«© houſes and in your fields. 

« Famine and poverty ſhall come on you; 
« you ſhall die, diſtreſſed by cold, want, and 
« fickneſs ; you hall have the «ch, the 1cab ; 
« you ſhall have ulcers in your knees, and * 
« your legs. 

The ſtrangers ſhall lend to you on uſury— 
« — becauſe ye have not ſerved the Lord. 

« And ye thall eat the fruit of your bodies, 
« andthe fleſh of your ſons and of your daugh- 
« ters.” 
Do not all theſe promiſes and threatenings re- 
late entirely to things of time and this world ? is 
there a ſingle word in them CORcerning the Soul's 
immortality, and a future liſc? 

Several celebrated commentators have been of 
opinion, that thoſe two capital doctrines were 
very well known to Moſes, and in proof of it 

uce Jacob's words, who, apprehending that 
is fon had been devoured by wild beatts, ſays 
in his grief, I ſhall go down with my ſon to the 
grave, in infernum, into hell; that is to ſay, as 
my fon is dead, let me die. 

They farther prove it by paſſages from Jaiab 
and Ezehbiel ; but the Hebrews, to whom Moics 
was ſpeaking, knew nothing of thoſe two pro- 

as not living till ſome ages aſter. 

10 diſpute about Moſcs's private ſentiments, 
words to no purpoſe, The certain 
a is, that in his public laws he has never fo 
anuch as once made meution of a life to come, 
on” limiting 
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ent ſtate. If he was acquainted with a fu- 
ture life, why did he not expreſsly ſet forth ſuch 
an important tenet ? and if he was a ſtranger to 
it, what was the ſcope of his miſhon ? 

This is a queſtion advanced by ſeveral 
men: and in anſwer to it they ſay, that Moſes's 
Lord, who is the Lord of all men, reſerved to 
himſelf the prerogative of explaining to the Jews, 
in his own time, a doctrine which they were not 
in a condition to underſtand when in the Wil- 
derneſs. 

Had Moſes taught the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the Soul, a great ſchool among the 
Jews would not always have oppoſed it. Nay, 
that great ſchool, the Sadducees, would not have 
been allowed of in the ſtate, much leſs would 
they have held the chief employments ; and ſtill 
much leſs would high-prieſts have been taken 
from ſuch a body. 

It appears, that the Jews were not divided into 
three ſeats, the Phariſees, the Sadducees, and 
the Eſſenes, till after the foundation of Alexan- 
dria. Joſephus the hiſtorian, who was a Pha- 
riſee, fays, in book XIII. of his Antiquities, that 
the Phariſees believed the metempſychofis. 
Ihe Sadduceers held that the Soul periſhed with 
the body. Ihe opinion of the Eſſenes was, that 
Souls were immortal, and came down into bo- 
dies from the upper regions of the air in an- 
rial ferm; that their return thither is by a 
rapid attraction ; and, after death, thoſe which 
belonged to good perſons have manGons aſſigned 
them beyond the ocean, in a country where there 
is neither heat nor cold, wind nor rain, whilt 
the Souls of the wicked gov to a quite con 
climate. Such was th: theology of the Jews. 
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He who alone was to ſet mankind right came 
and overthrew theſe three ſets ; but without 
we never ſhould have been able to know 

ing of the Soul ; for philoſophers never 
any determinate idea of it : and Moſes, the 
only true legiſlator of the world before our Di- 
vine Teacher; Moſes, who ſpoke to God face 
to face, and who faw only his hinder parts, has 
leſt mankind in their natural ignorance of this 
momentous article: fo that it is but ſeventeen 
hundred years ũnce there has been any certainty 
of the exiſtence and immortality of the Soul. 

Cicero had only ſurmiſes ; his grand-ſon and 
augliter might have learned farther from 
the firſt Galileans who came to Rome. 

But before and ſince that time, in all the parts 
of the earth where the Apoſtles had not preached 
the goſpel, every one might ſay to his Soul, 
Who art thou? whence comeſt thou? what 
what art thou doing ? whither art thou going ? 
Thou art I know not what; thou thinkeſt and 
perceiveſt ; and wert thou to perceive and think 
a hundred thouſand millions of years, never 
wouldſt thou, by thine own faculties, without 
the aſſiſtance of God, know a jot more than 
thou knoweſt now. 

Know, Man! that God has given thee un- 
derſtanding to guide thy behaviour, and not to 
penetrate into the eflence ol the things which be 
has created. 


LIF 


SUPERSTITION. 


Whatever goes beyond the adoration of 
one Supreme Being, and a ſubmiſlion of the 
Leart 
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heart to his eternal orders, is generally Super- 
ſtition; and a moſt dangerous Superſti is 
the annexion of the pardon of crimes to ccr- 


rain CETEMOnics. 


Ft nigras mactant pecudes et manibus divis 
Inferias mittunt. 

O faciles nimium qui triſtia crimina cedis 
Flaminea telli paſſe putatis aqua / 


You imagine that Cod will forget your hav- 
ing killed a man, only for your walking yourſelf 
in a river, ſacrificing a black ſheep, and ſome 
words being ſaid over you. Of courſe, then, a 
ſecond murder will be forgiven you at the ſame 
eaſy rate, and fo a third; and a hundred mur- 
ders will enly colt you a hundred black ſheep, 
and a hundred ablutions ! Poor Mortals ! away 
with ſuch conceits; the beſt way is, commit 
no murder, and fo fave your black ſheep. 

How ſcandalous is it to imagine that a pricſt 
of Iſis and Cybele can reconcile you to the 
Deity, by playing on cymbals and caſtanets! And 
what is this prieſt of Cybele, this vagrant geld- 
ing, who lives by your weakneſs, that he ſhall 
ſet up to be as a meditator between heaven and 
you? Has be any commiſſion from God ? He 
takes money from you only for muttering ſome 
flrange words; and can you think that the Be- 
ing of beings ratiſics what this hypocrite ſays ? 

Some Superſtitions are innocent; you dance 
on Diana or Pomona's feſtivals, or thoſe of 
any of the ſecondary gods in your calendar: 
be it ſoz dancing is plcaſant, healthy, and ex- 
hilarating 3 3 it hurts no body; but do not take it 
into your head that Pomona and Vertumnus 
are mightily pleaſed at your having frolicked in 

honour 
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honour cf them; and that ſhould you fail to do 
fo, they would make you ſmart for it. The gar. _ 
dener's ſpade and hoe are the only Pomona and 
Vertumnus. Do not be ſo weak as to think 
that your garden will be deſtroyed by a tem- 
peſt it you omit dancing the Pyrrhic or the Cor- 
dax. 
There is another Superſtition which perhaps 
is excuſable, and even an incentive to virtue; 
I mean deifying great men who have been ſignal 
benefactors to their own ſpecies. Lo be ſure 
it would be better only to look on them as vene- 
rable perſonages, and eſpecially to endeavour to 
imitate them ; therefore revere without wor- 
ſhipping, a Solon, a Thales, a Pythagoras ; but 
by no means pay thy adorations to Hercules for 
Having cleanſed Augeas's ſtables, and lying with 
fatty girls in one night. 
pecially forbear ſetting up a worſhip ſor 

 wretches without any other merit than igno- 
rance, enthuſiaſm, and naſtineſs; who made a 
vow of idleneſs and beggary, and gloried in ſuch 
infamy : fit ſubjects indeed for deification after 
their death, who were never known to do the 
leaſt good when living ! 

Obſerve that the moſt Superſtitious times have 
ever been noted for the greateſt cnormitics. 
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TOLERATITION. 


Wuar is Zleration ? It is a privilege to 
which human naturc is cutitled : we are all 
made up of weakneſs and errors ; it therefore. 
behoves us mutually to forgive one another's. fol- 
hes. This is the very firtt law of Nature. 

Though 
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Though the Gueber, the Banian, the Jew, the 
Mahometan, the lettered Chineſe, the Greek, 
the Roman Catholic, the Quaker, traffic together 
on the Exchange of Amiterdam, London, Surat, 
or Baſſora, they will never offer to lift up a 
poinard againſt each other to gain profelytes ; 
wherefore then, Gace the firſt council of Nice, 
have we been almoſt continually cutting each 
other's throats ? 

Conſtantine be gan with iſſuing an edict allow- 
ing the exerciſe of all religions, and ſome time 
after turned perſecutor. Before him, all the ſe- 
ver? treatment of the Chriſtians proceeded pure- 
ly from their beginning to make a party in the 
ſtare. Ihe Romans permitted every kind of 
 worthip, cven of the Jews and Egyptians, both 
which they ſo very much deſpiſed. How then 
came Rome to tolerate theſe forms ? It was be- 
cauſe neither the Egyptians nor the Jews them- 
ſelves went about to exterminate the ancient re- 
ligion of the empire ; they did got crofs ſeas 
and lands to make proſelytes; the getting of 
money was all they minded; whereas it is in- 
viſputable that the Chriſtians could not be eaſy 
unleſs their religion bore the ſway. The Jews 
vere diſguſted at the ſtatue of Jupiter being ſer 
up at Jeruſalem ; but the Chrittians would not 
ſo much as allow it to be in the capitol of Rome. 
St. Thomas candidly owns, that it was only for 
want of power that the Chrittians did not de- 
throne the eraperors: they held that all the world 
oaght to embrace their religion; this of courſe 
made them enemics to all the world, till its 
happy converſion. 

their controverſial points likewiſe ſet them at 
enmity one 2gainit another concerning the di- 
vinity of Chriſt ; they who denied it were ana- 

thematized 
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thematized az Ebionites ; and theſe anathema. 
tized the worſhippers of ]cſus. 

If ſome would have all goods to be in com- 
mon, as they alledged was the cuſtom in the 
Apoſllles' time, their adverſaries call them Nico- 
laitans, and accuſe them of the moiſt horrid 
crimes. If others ſet up for a myſtical devotion, 
they are branded with the appellation of Gi, 
and oppoſed with extreme v-hemence and ſeve— 
rity. Marcian, for diſputing on the Trinity, 
rot the name of an [ds/ater 

Tertullian, Praxeas, Origen, Novatus, No- 
vatianus, Sabellus, and Donatus, were all per- 
ſecuted by their brethren before Conſtantine's 
time; and no ſooner had Conſtantine eſta- 
bliſhed the Chriſtian religion, than the Atha- 
naſians and Euſebians fel! foul of one another; 
and ever fince, down to our own times, the 
Chriſtian church has been deluged with blood. 
Ihe Jewiſh people were, I own, extremely 
barbarous and mercileſs, maſſacring all the in- 
habitants of a little wretched country, to which 
they had no more right than their vile deſcen- 
dents have to Paris or London. However, when 
Naaman is cured of his leproſy by dipping ſeven 
times in the river Jordan, and by way of ex- 
pre ſſing his gratitude to Eliſha, from whom he 
had the ſecret of that eaſy cure, he tells bim that 
he will worſhip the God of the Jews, he yet 
referves to himſelf the liberty to worſhip his ſo- 
vereign's God likewiſe ; and aſks Eliſha's leave, 
which the prophet readily grants. The Jews 
worſhipped their God, but never were off:nde« 
at, or fo much as thought it ſtrange that every 
nation had its own deity. They acquieſced in 
Chamoth's giving a tract of land to the Moabites, 
provided they would let them quictly enjoy 

1 hat 
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Id from their God. Jacch made 
| ty of marrying an idolater's da 
+ for Laban had another kind of God than 
acob worſhipped. Theſe are in- 
oleration among the moſt haughty, 
moſt obi ĩ 1ate, and moſt cruel people of all anti- 
quity; and we, overlooking what little indulg- 
ence was among them, have imitated only their 


1 ranc our. 
very individual perſecuting another for not 
being or his opinion is a monſter : this is evi- 
dent beyond all diſpute. But the government ! 
men in power, princes | how are they to deal 
with thoſe of a differeat worſhip from theirs ? 
If foreigners and powerful, it is certain a 
prince will not diſdain entering into an alliance 
with them. Francis IL. though nis Mot Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty, unitcs with the Muflulmen againſt 
Charles V. likewiſe a Moſt Chriſtian monarch. 
Francis ſupplies the German Lutherans with 
money to ſupport the revolt againſt the empe- 
rot 3 according to * burns them in 
his own country; thus from policy he 
Gem in Saxcny 3 and from pulicy mains dong 
fares of them at Paris. But what was the con- 
ſequence ? Perſecution ever makes proſclytes. 
France came to ſwarm with new P 
who at firſt quietly ſub. nutted to be hanged, 
and afterwards hung others; civil wars came 
on; and St. Bartholomew's day, or the Maſſacre 
of Paris, crowned all. Thus this corner of the 
world became worſe than all that ever the 
W er Leung have ſaid of hell. 

e fools | never to pay a worſhip to 
the God who made _y 2 — 
the example of the Noachidz, the lettered Chi- 


neſe, the Perſccs, and all wiſe men have had no 
influcace ! Monſters 5 to whom 
d 


luperitit 
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neceſſary as carrion to crows ! You have 
been already told it, and I have nothing elſe to 
tell you; whilſt you have but two — 
at aw- 


about to raiſe any diſturbance is ſu 
— NI 


TYRANNY, 


Px . tyrant is meant a ſovereign who makes 
his humour the law, who ſeizes on his ſub- 
jects ſubſtance, and afterwards inliſts them 
to go and give his neighbours the like treat- 
ment. Theſe tyrants are not known in Eu- 


that it may exerciſe a deſpotiſm apparently le- 
gal, is the latter Tyranny ; but 2 
wiſe has none of theie tyrants. 

U which 'I yranny would you chuſe to 
live? Under none; way fr 11 the 
Tyranny of one perſon appears to me leſe odious 
and dreadful than that of many. A deſpot 
has always ſome intervals of good humour; 
which is never known in an aſſembly of deſpots. 
If a t has done me an injury, there is his 
mi his confeſſor, or his page, by means 
of whom I may appeaſe bim, and obtain re- 


acceflible to all applications. If they are not 


E < 
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unjuſt, ſtill they are auſtere and harſh; and 


no favours are ever known to come from 


them. a 
Under one deſpot, I need only ſtand up againſt 
a wall when I ſee him coming by, or proſtrate 
un- 


VIRTUE. 
HAT is Virtue? Doing good to others. 


How can I give the name of Virtue to any 
in 


one but to him who does me 
want, you relieve me; I am 


come to my atſliftance ; I have 


your temperance 
more than an obſervance of a rule of health: 


D d 2 


* 
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cellent emperor Antoninus to have been a good 


man, repreſent him as a conceited Stoic, who, 


ly from vanity ; 
agownright impoſition on 
I cannot forbear crying out, OI my 
pleaſes, in thy goodneis, often to give us 
UyPoCrites. 


WAR. 


Doe ed aw. at 
thrce moſt famous ingredients in this 
world. Under famine may be | 
noxious foods which want 
1ccourlſe to; ci us 
hope to ſupport it. 


D d 3 


Or goth ate 
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y butcher one ano- 
any concern in 
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powers are 
four 
foes 
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1521 


favoured by Heaven as total! 


* 


12 d! 
ES ID 


15 


ſame 


es and births as for mal- 


s for ere 


noted for new 


382 le, 


all others the moſt 


pay a certain number of ora- 


ebrate tneſe ſanguwary actions; 
2 coat, and over it a ſhort 


ſome 


HP He 


15 
74347 
115 
THE T 2 
278012 
1 11 
FE 
v1 1 1 
oy 


theſe gentry declaim againſt 
ogiſuis and antitacics, 


vice ; they prove by h. 


be the eternal objects of eternal ven- 
that Folycucte an Athalia* are the 
gevil's works; that he whoſe table on a day os 


'3 


abſtinence 


#* Two French Tragels. 
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mutton, goes to the devil ever andever. Fq 
or ſix thouſand ſuch declamations 


J 
An 


1 

continual! "love 

's ſolace, re- 
IIS Ar 74 
vours of the mighty for its de- 
Bourdaloue! a very ſermon haſt thou 
on thoſe various murders, on 
thet uni- 


5 


laid 
n of all ages and 
and never will they come up to the miſchiefs 
and enormities of only one campai 


j 
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under pains unipeak able, and amidſt 

in the fame miſcrable condition ? 
} * laſt * - 

? and 


WHATEVER 16, is RIGHT. 


” 
vw HAT a clamour was raiſcd in the ſchools 
nd even among ſober thinkers, when Leib- 


on Plato, built his ſtructure 

beſt of le worlds, affirming that all 
in the beſt manner, and that God 

one world. Now Plato had 


baſe equal, the cube, 
dodecaearon, and licoaedren. 
of the form of any ef 
he ſhould have allowed 
ior 


So much for the divine Plato. Leibnitz, who 
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ities, made choice of what was indiſputa- 


y the beſt. 

What becomes of original fin ? was the cry 
of many. Let what will come of it, ſaid Leib- 
nitz and his friends ; but in his public writings 
he makes original fin neceſſarily a part of the beſt 


world. 

How ! our firſt parents to be driven out of 
a delightful abode, where they were to have 
lived for ever, had they not eaten an apple 
How ! in wretchedneſs to beget children load- 
ed with a variety of wretchedneſs, and making 
others as wretched as, themſelves! How! to 


Leibnitz was ſenſible this admitted of no an- 
ſwer ; accordingly he falls to making of large 
books unintelligible to his very ſelf. 

To deny that there is any evil, may be ſaid as 
a banter by a Lucullus full of heaith, and feaſt- 
ing in his ſaloon with his miſtreſs and jocund 
cronies ; but only let him look out at the win- 
dow, and he will ſee fome unhappy people ; 
and a fever will make the great man himſelf fo. 
Ian not fond of quoting ; it is uſually a cri- 
tical taſk ; it is neglecting both what precedes 
and follows the pailage quoted, and bringin 
on one's ſclf complaints and quarrels: yet 
muſt quote Lactantius, a father of the church, 
who, in his thirteenth chapter on the Divire 
Anger, puts the following words in Epicu- 
rus's mouth. © Lither would remove 
« evil out of this world, and cannot; or he can, 


and will not; or he has neither the power 
| « 


2 5 - other _ 
phon evil Princi the 
tians, Arimanus among the Perſians. To 
divinity is well to have been eſpouſed 
by the Manicheans ; but theſe wiſe folks, hav- 
ing never converſed with either the good or 
the evil Principle, I think they are not to be 
believed on tacir bare word. 

Amidſt the abſurdities which ſwarm in the 
world, and may be claſſed among its evils, it 
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me the puke, and I will allow you the blced- 


i from the Platonics, aftirmed, fo 
early as the Firſt Century of the church, that 
God gave our world to be made by his loweſt 
angels; and that by their aukwardncfs and ig- 
norance things are as they are. This theo- 
logical fable falls, to pieces before the terrib®: 
objection, that it is not in the nature of an in- 
finitely wiſe and powerful Cod to cauſe a world 
to be conſtructed by ignorant architects, who 
know not how to conduct ſuch a taſk. 1 

Simon, aware of this objection, obviates it 
by ſaying, That the angel who acted as furvey- 
or is damned for his bungl:ag ; but this bung- 
ling of the angel does not mend our caſe. | 

Neither docs the Grecian {tory of Pandora 
ſolve the objection any better. Lhe box with 
all evils in it, and Hope remaining in the bot- 
tom, is indeed a charming all-gory ; but this 
Pandora Vulcan mad purcly to be revenped of 
Promotheus; who had formed a man of mud. 

The Indians are nut a whit nearer the mark: 
God on creating man gave him a drug, by 
which he was to enjoy perp-tual healta z the 
man put his drug cu his als; the fs being 
thirfty, the ſerpear ſhowed it the way to a ſpring, 
and whilft the aſs was drinking, the ſerpent 
made off with tas drug. 

The Syrians had a conc -it, that the man and 
the woman having been created in the fourth 
heaven, they took a fancy to cat a bit of cake 
inſtead of ambroſia, their natural regale. Am- 
broha perſpired through the peas; but after 
eating the cake they had a motion to go to 
ſtool, and aſked an angel the way to the privy. 
Do you ſe, ſaid thc angel, yon little planct, 
{ſcarce viſible, about ay millions of leaguos 
| * . 
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tics. In his treatiſe 


« by their death ſuſtain the animals ; 
« animal bodies diflolved, enrich the earth, 
& and raiſe again the vegetable world. Nu- 
* merous 1 are reduced again by the ſupe- 
< rior kinds cf birds and beaſts ; and theſe again 
& are checked by man, who in his turn ſubmits 
4 to other natures, and his form a ſacri- 
«< fice in common to the reſt of things. And if 
« in natures fo little exalted and pre-eminent 

above 


r is required, a ſacrifice and 
age natures one to another. The 
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« above each other the fſacrific2 of intereſt can 
appear ſo juſt ; how much more reaſonably may 
« all inferior natures be ſubjected to che ſuperior 
« nature of the world !-—The central powers, 
« which hold the laſting orbs in their juſt poiſe 
« and movement, muſt not be controlled to 
« ſave a fleeting form, and reſcue from the pre- 
« cipice a puny animal, whoſe brittle frame, 
« however protected, mult of itſelf fo foon diſ- 
« ſolve. The ambient air, the inward vapours, 


tar all i rected by 

knows not that? You tell us nothing, in ob- 

ſerving with every little child that flies 

born to be devoured by ſpiders 3 ſpiders 

een: LI, i 
es to be 
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5 
7 


_ dee RL — 
1 t into 

of my ſtone with his — : Gas by > 
mechaniſm it breaks as he is trving to 
and by the fame mechaniſm I expire 
As whatever ts ig right, all this 
be li iſe right ; it is evidently a con- 
the unalterable phyſical principles 
and 1 know it as well as yourſelf. 

no feeling, no objection would lye 
a ſyſtem : but that is not the point; 
aſk is, Whether there are no ſenſible 
whence they are originated? Pope, 
rth epiſtle vn whatover is ig right, 
There is no evil, or all partial evil 


good, truly: compoſed of the 
pains, afflictions, crimes, ſuſ- 
rings, death, and dam nation! 
The fall of man is the plaſter we lay on in 
partial diſeaſes of foul and body, 
term general bealth ; but with Shat- 
Bolin original fin is a mere 
and Pope is ſilent about it. Their ſyſtem 
ifeſtly undermines Chriſtianity, and explains 
nothing at all. 
This ſyſtem, however, has lately been coun- 
tenanced by ſeveral divines, who make no dif- 


1 


Z 


I 
= 


, 


| 
a 


by 
it, 


: 
: 


T5 
71 


3 ˙2 


3 


overwhelmed : incurable patients ſhould be al- 
lowed to gratify their appetites in eating what 
they like; ſome have even cried up this ſyſtem as 


out of a river, and put into a reſervoir, 
thinking they are to undergo a ſecond removal 
in Lent; ſo we of ourſelves are totally ignorant 
of the cauſcs of our deſtiny. 

At the end of almoſt every of meta- 
phyſics, we ſhould put the two letters uſed by 
the Roman judges when a cauſe was obſcure, 
N. L. uc /:quet, I do not underſtand it. 


WICKED, WICKEDNESS. 


prudent ; for, my friend, in 
that all the world is born in 
inſormeſt me that thou art born fo, 
behoves me to beware of thee, as I 


22e 3 
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Fri 


F 
; 


l 


L 
Lr! 


155 


he ha the honour of being counſellor to the king, | 
and that it is his duty to be an example of vir- 
tue. The encouragement to a ſoldier is, Re- 


ſhould be told, 
Remember your dignity as a man. 

Say or do what you will, this muſt at length 
de the caſe; for what can mean this ſaying, fo 
common among all nations, Reflect within thy- 
ſelf? Now, were you born a child of the devil; 
were r original criminal; were your blood 
formed of an internal liquor; to bid reflect 
within yourſelf would import, Conſult your dia- 
bolical nature and follow its ſuggeſtions ; cheat, 
rob, murder, it is your father's law. 

Man is not born Wicked; he becomes fo, as 
he falls fick. Should ſome phyſicians come and 
tell him, You are born ſick, it is certainthat theſe 
phyſicians, whatever they might ſay or do, will 
not cure him if his diſcaſe be inherent in his 

| nature; 


x5 
| 


[ 
15 


then that ſo many 


F 


lence of Wickedneſs ? It is becauſe they who 
bear rule over them, having caught the diſ- 
temper, communicate it to others; as a wo- 
man, having the diſtemper which Chri 


21 
5 


the venom all over Europe. By the 
bitious man was the world 


You will fay, that this firſt monſter only fe- 
cundated that germ of pride, rapine, fraud, 
and cruelty, which is in all men. I own 
that, in general, the greater part of our bre. 
thren ly contract theſe qualities: but has 
every body the putrid fever, the ſtone and gra- 
vc}, becauſe every body is li to thoſe diſ- 
tempers ? : 

There are whole nations which are not 
wicked; the Philadelphians, the Banyans, have 
never ſhed human blood. The Chinefe, the 


people of Tonquin, Lao, Siam, and 
Japan, have lived in the 

quillity for theſe hundred years 
ſpacc of ten years ſcarce any of 
ties at which human nature ſtands aſtoniſhed i 
heard of in the cities of Rome, Venice, Paris, 


a 
85 


: 
| 
15 


4 


#3 = 


millions 

their little ones, keep ſe 

and backbite their neighbou i do 
not ſee any great harm theſe ſimpletons do on 


19 
fr 


ſickneſs, are 

there remains, at , but a hundred milli- 
ons whom youth and vigour qualify for the 
commiſſion of crimes. Of theſc hundred millions 
we may fay, that ni are continually taken 
up with prodigious ir, in forcing the 


earth to furniſh them with food and raiment : 
now theſe have ſcarce time to perpetrate out- 


ining ten millions wi:l be in- 
cluded idlers, and jocund companions, who 
peace and feſtivity; the men of taleuts, 
who are tzken up with their ſ-verz] pret- 
fions ; magiſtrates and pri-fts, whon: it mani- 
feſtly beboves to lead an irreproach. ble lite, 
at leaft in appearance: fo that the real wicked 


mcn 


; 
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men are reduced to ſome few politicians, either 
ſecular or regular, who will always be for diſ- 
turbing the world; and ſome thouſands of va- 
grants who hire their ſervices to thoſe politi- 
cians. Now never is a million of theſe wild 
beaſts employed at once, and theſe I 
reckon highwaymen ; ſo that at „ and in 
the moſt tempeſtuous times, there is but one man 
of a — may be called wicked, and he 
1s not ſo always. 

Thus is Wickedneſs on earth infinitely lefs 
than is talked of and believed. To be ſure, 
there is ftill too much misfortune, diſtreſe, and 
horrible crimes ; but the pleaſure of aining 
and magnifying is ſuch, that at the ſeratch 
you cry out, the earth is deluged with blood, 
if you have been cheated, then the world is 
full of perjury. An atrabilarious mind, on 
having been w ſces the univerſe covered 
with damned fouls ; as a young rake, ſeated at 


_ ſupper with his doxy after the does not 
n that there are any diſtreſſed ebjodts. 
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The Canptntn's Cargcnts u: or, A Dia- 
fog between Baſhaw TuQtan, and Karpos 
Gardener 


Zidan. 


Loo ſell your fruit, friend Karpos, very dear; 
however, it is pretty good. ——Pray what reli- 
ion do $ now ? 


faith, 
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Kar. Becauſe I am an hoc man ; I may fell 
. = mow nyt. 


wy And pray by what law are you forbid- 
den not to fell one kind of fruit as well as ano- 
ther ? 

Kar. By the law of all honeſt gardeners. The 
honour of my daughter is not my property, but 
her's. It is not with us a marketable commo- 


*H. Yoo ce on Baſhaw. 
Kar. Not at all; I am bis faichful ſervant in 


every thing that is juſt, ſo long as he continues 
my x 


, _ And ſo, if Greek patriarch ſhould 
form a plot "me, and” Grnatd entering, 

in the name of v wahy and rv vny to enter into 
#, you weld net have devetion enough to wen 
traitor ? Ha 

Kar. Not I. ; = 

Tuc. And, V 
2 . ſuch an occaſion ? 

Kar. Becauſe 1 have taken an oath of 
ance to you as my Baſhaw; TE 

re wap does not command any one to engage in 
plots and conlhi TaCics. 

Tuc. 1 am glad of that, at leaſt. But what 
if the Greeks ſhould retake the iſle, and expel 


Kar. Something like my figs ; you will not be 
any more the better for it. Craving your ho- 
Nour $ 
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nour's pardon, it is certain, that if you were now 
145 no i 

wc. The f. ition is a little impolite ; but 
however concluſion is true. 

Kar. And would it not be the ſame, my lord, 
if you were expelled ? for you would have a 
ſucceſſor to whom I muſt take a freſh oath of 
allegiance. Why ſhould you require fidelity of 
me when it would be no longer of uſe to you ? 
That would be juſt as if you could not eat my figs 
yourlelf, and yet you would prevent my ſelling 
to any body elſe. 

Tuc. You are a reaſoner, I ſee, and have your 
inciples of action, 

Kar. Av, ſuch as they are. They are but 
few ; but they ſerve me; and perhaps if I had 


Laar. They are, to be a good huſband, a good 
father, a good neighbour, and a good gardener. 
I go no farther, and hope, for the reſt, that 
God will take every thing in good part, and have 


on me. 

Tuc. And do you think that he will ſhow the 
ſame mercy to me who am governor of this 
iſland of Samos ? 

Kar. And, pray, how do you think I ſhould 
know that? Is it for me to conjecture how 
God Almighty behaves to Baſhaws ? that is an 
affair between you and him which I do not in- 
termeddle with in any ſhape. All that I believe 
of the matter is, that if you are as honeſt a 
Baſhaw as 1am a gardener, God will be very 

to you. | | 

Tuc. By Mahomet, I like this idolater very 
well! Farewell, friend; Allah be your protec- 
tion. | 

Kar. 
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Kor. Thank ye, my Lord Baſhaw ! God have 
mercy upon you. 


— —— — 


FREEDOM OF SENTIMENT. 


indulge yourſelves freely in ſuperſtition, — im- 
perious as they 
dreamed of exerciſing that 

ed. We are not permi 
write, ſpeak, or even to thi 
it is eaſy to — 
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much more fo if we write. And though we 
cannot be condemned at an Auto de fe for our 
ſecret thoughts, we are threatened to lye burning 
for ever, by the command of God himſclſ, if 
we dare to think otherwiſe than the Dominicans. 
'They have perſuaded the government alſo, that 
if we had common-ſerſe, the ſtate would ſoon 
be in a combuſtion, and the nation become the 
moſt unhappy people upon carth. 

L. Val. And do you belicve that the Engliſh 
are ſo unhappy, who cover the occan with their 
ſhips, and came from the other end of Europe 
to your battles for you ? Do you find that 


the h, who have ſtripped you of almoſt all 


your diſcoveries in India, and who now arc 
among your proteQors, are really ſo abandoned 
by heaven, for having given free liberty to the 
preſs, and converted the thoughts of mankind 
into a profitable ſpecies of commerce? Was the 
Roman empire the leſs powerful ſor permitting 
Cicero to write his ſentiments ſrecly? 

Med. Cicero! Who is he? I never heard of 
his name before. We hear nothing of your 
Cicero's, but of our holy Father the Pope, and 
St. Anthony of Padua. Nay, I have hitherto 
been told that the Romith religion is demoliſhed 
if men once begin to think for themſelves. 

L. Val. How are you to believe this, who are 
aſſured that your church is of divine inſtitution, 
and that the gates of hell ſhall not prevail againſt 
it ? If this be true, nothing can ever deſtroy it. 

Med. That is true, but it may be reduced to 
almoſt nothing. Thus it is owing to this think- 
ing that Sweden, Denmark, England, and the 
greater part of Germany, labour under the ter- 
rible misfortune of being no longer ſubject to 
the Pope. It is even ſaid, that if men thus con- 

3 tinue 
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tinue to follow the light of their own miſtaken 
underſtandinge, they will be contented foon with 
the ſimple adoration of God, and the mere prac- 
tice of moral virtue. If the gates of hell ſhould 
prevail {2 far as this, what would become of the 
toly office ? 

I. Val. Had the primitive Chriſtians been 
thus prohibited to think, Chriſtianity woold cer- 
tainly never have been eſtabliſhed. 

ald. I do not rightly uaderfland what you 
mean. 

L. Val. I mean to ſay, that if Tiberius and 
the teſt of the emperors had encouraged Domini- 
cans to prevent the primitive Chriitiaas from the 

uſe of pen and ink z nav, had not the privilegs 
of thinking freely been long enjoyed in Rome, 
it had been impoilivle ſor the Chriltians to have 
eſtabliſhed their tenets, If, then, the firft eſtab- 
i hment of Chriilianity was owiag to this liberty 
of thinking, how contradictory and ablurd is it 
to endeavour to deſtroy that baſis on which your 
church itſelf was firit founded ? If any propoſal 
regarding your worldly intercit be de to yau, 
do not you conſider ſome time before you adopt 
it? And what can be more intereſting to a man 
in this world, than that of his cternal happineſs 
or miſery in the next ? There are above an hun- 
vred diticrent religions upon earth that con- 
demn you and your tenets as abſurd, impious, 
and damnable, Enter into an 2 — 
therefore, of thoſe tenets. 

Med. How ſhould I be able to examine them? 
I am no Dominican. 

IL. Pal. But you are a man, and that is ſuſſi 
cient, 
. Med. Alas! you are much more a man than 
| am. 


F f 2 L. Vul 


* 
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L. Val. You have nothing to do but to learn 
to think ; you were born with a ity for it: 
and t when a bird in the cage of the In- 
quifition, the holy office clipt your wings, they 
may grow again. A man who does not under- 
learn it. There is no body 


we ſhould be afraid to truſt with our money. 
Come, come, venture to think for yourſelf. 


L. Val. Quite the contrary, I aſſure you. 
Does not every one ſpeak his mind freely of the 
entertainment at a theatre, and is the repreſen- 
tation interrupted by it? But if any inſolent pro- 
tector of a bad poet ſhou'd ſtart up, and inſiſt 
upon the audicnce approving what they might 
diſlike, what would be - wag. Mo ; 2 
would naturally go to logger- heads, as they ſome- 
times do at the playhoutes in London. The cx- 
ereiſe cf ſuch tyranny, over the minds of mcn, 
hath been productive, in a great degree, of the 
mileries that have fallen upon mankind. We 
have been happy in England fince every man 
hath been at liberty to ſpeak his own mind. 
Med. And we are very quiet at Liſbon, where 
no body is permitted to ſay any thing. 

L. Val. You are quiet, but you are not liap- 
Py. Your tranquillity is that of galley-flaves, 
who tug the oar, and keep time in filence. 

Med. Do you think, then, that my foul is in 
the gallics. | 

L. Val. Yes, and I would deliver you from 


bondage. 
a 4 Al1 6d. 
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Med. But what if I find myſelf quite at caſe 
in the gallies ? 

L. V. Nay, in that caſe, you deſerve to con- 
tinue there. 


den MON SENSE. 


Turn: is ſometimes to be found in idioma- 
tical and vulgar expreſions, an image of what 
paſſes in the hearts of all mankind. Senſus com- 
munis ſignified, among the ancient Romans, not 
only Common Senie, but alſo humanity and 
ſenſibility. As we are much inferior to the Ro- 
mans, it ſignifies with us only the half its im- 
port with them. It mcans only common under- 

ſtanding, a ſimple capacity to reaſon, the mere 
comprehenſion of ordinary things, a kind of 
mean between ſtupidity and genius. To ſay 
that a man tant common ſenſe is a groſs affront. 
To ſay that Fe des nit want commen fenſe is an 
affront alſo; as it is as much as to ſay, that al- 
thougli he is not altogether !! epid, he has neither 
genius nor wit. But whence comes this expreſ- 
fon, common-ſenſe, if not from the ſenſes ? In the 
invention and uſe of this term, mankind plainly 


confeſs that nothing enters into the mind but 
through the ſenſes ; would they, elſe, have uſed 
the * Senſe, to ſignify common underſtand= 
in 

We ſometimes ſay that common-ſenſe is AT 
rare. What is the meanin | 
Certainly no more than that go progreſs or ex- 
erciſe of reaſon is interrupted in ſome men by 
their prejudices or prepoſſeſſions. Hence we 
ſce a man capable of reaſoning very juſtly on 
one ſubject, err molt groſsly a 
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another. An Arabian, who may be an exact 
calculator, an ingenious chymiſt, and a good 
aſtronomer, believes nevertheleſs, that Maho- 
met could put one half of the moon in his ſleeve. 
Wherefore is it that he is ſuperior to mere com- 
mon-ſenſe in judging of theſe thre? ſciences, 
and inferior to it in his conceptions of the hall- 
moon in Mahomet's fleeve ? In the firit caſe he 
ſees with his own eyes, and judges with his 
own underitanding ; in the ſecond, he fees with 
the eyes of others, ſhutting his own, and per- 
_— that underſtanding which Nature gave 


ws what manner can this firang2 pzrverfioa 
of mind be effected? How can thoſe ilcar, 
which ſucceed each other ſo regularly and con- 
ſtantly in our contemplations on num:rous other 
objects, be ſo miſcrably confuſed ia our reflect- 
a another, a thouſand times more obvious 

and palpable ? The capacity of the man, that je, 
his principles of intelligence being {till the ſame, 
fome of his organs, therefore mutt be deprived : 
as. we ſometimes ſee in the niceſt Epicure a vi- 
tiated taſte with regard to ſome ſpecics of viande. 
But how came the organ of the Arab, who ſees 
an half-moon in Mahomet's ficeve, to be thus 
depraved! By Fear ? He hath been told, that, 
if he does not believe in this ſtory of che half- 
moon and fleeve, his ſoul, in patling over the 
narrow bridge immediately after his death, will 
be tumbled into the gulph beneath, there to pe- 
riſh eternally. ' Again, he is farther told, that if 
he ſhould doubt the truth of the 2 one 
Derviſe will accuſe him of impiet /; a ſecond 
will prove him to be deſtitute of common-ſenſe, 
in that having all poſſible motives of credibility 
— before him, he yet refuſ:s to ſubmit his 


proud. 


3 


„ 
- 
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proud reaſon to the ſorce of evidence ; a third 

will have him brought before the petty Divan of a 
ince and him impaled. 

1 fron . 

his wife, ſiſter, and all his little family. They 

do not want for ſenſe in judging of other mat- 

ters; but their conceptions are hurt in 


this particular, juſt like tha like that of Paſcal, who ſaw 


chair. 


ſtory of Mahomet's fleeve ? No. He endeavours 
to believe it; he ſa to himſelf it is impoſſible, 
but it is true; I believe what I do not believe. 
Thus a confuſed heap of ideas are formed in his 
brain, which he is afraid to unravel ; and this 
cauſes him to want cemmon-ſenſe in — 


upon this ſubject. 


THE END. 
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